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In this particular instance, the Commission for 
Higher Education in Connecticut was charged with the responsibility 
of studying the development and awarding of undergraduate degrees and 
college credits for nontraditional forms of study and experience in 
the state. The Commission, in this report, states that thousands of 
Connecticut citizens find directed learning beyond high school either 
inaccessible or inappropriate. . in addition, the Commission is 
convinced that resources currently available within and through 
existing institutions, public and private, have the potential to 
provide the highly flexible instructional services required to 
implement ^new approaches to the delivery of higher educatioii 
services, ''Therefore, the Commission recommends immediate creation of 
an administrative entity within the state system of higher education 
with the obligation, power, and funding to encourage and counsel 
students, to evaluate nontraditional programs of learning and grant 
college credit, and to award undergraduate degrees, on the basis of 
such credit. The Commisssion also recommends that particular 
encouragement be given to the development of a number of 
nontraditional educational practices including technological delivery 
of instructional services, credit for experience, and credit for 
off-campus study. (Author/HS) 
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STATE GF GONNECTICUT 

COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
1\0. Ron 1320 - Hartford, Connecticut 06101 

ARHA conn 203 566-3911 
January 2, 1973 



To Governor Meskill and Members of the General Assembly 

Section 10-330a of the 1971 Noncumulative Supplement to the General 
Statutes of Connecticut, enacted as Public Act 537 of the 1971 Session 
of the General Assembly, charges the Commission for Higher Education 
with the responsibility of studying the development and awarding of 
undergraduate degrees and college credits for nontraditional forms of 
study and experience. The legislation also charges the Commission with 
submitting to the Governor and the General Assembly no later than 
January 1, 1973, a comprehensive report and recommendations for further 
legislative action. 

I am pleased to transmit to yau herewith the final report as required. 

Improvement of Opportunity in Higher Education: Alternative Modes for 
Earning Undergraduate Degrees and College Credit." The report was 
prepared by the Committee on Alternate Approaches for the Delivery of 
Higher Education under the chairmaaiship of The Reverend William C. 
Mclnnes, S.J. , President of Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecticut. 

The Committee on Alternate Approaches, which was appointed by the 
Commission for Higher Education in May , 1972, is composed of forty-six 
members including representatives of the constituent units of the state 
system of higher education, private institutions of higher learning, the 
Connecticut Association for Continuing Education, and the Connecticut 
Dxvxsxon of the American Association of University Women. Also included 

are businessmen, community leaders, communications specialists, and 
students. The committee is a successor Go the Commission's Task Force 
on External Degrees and College Credit by Examination. An interim report 
by that task force was submitted to the Governor and General Assembly in 
December, 1971, as required by law. The committee met many times in the 
course of its deliberations and the Commission is indebted to each member 
for the devotion, energy and imagination brought to the assignment . 

The committee^ in its report, states that, for reasons beyond their 
; personal control, thousands of Connecticut citizens find directed learn- 
ing beyond high school either inaccessible or inappropriate. The " \ 
committee is convinced that resources currently available within and 
through existing ins ti tutions, public and private , have the po tential to pro- 
vide : the highly flexible ins tructional services required to implement 
new approaches to the delivery of higher education services. They aire 
concerned :that failure to provide needed educational services will result 
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in serious economic and social bosses accruing from unrealized human 
potential. Therefore, the cornini^tee recommends immediate creation of 
an administrative entity within the state system of higher education 
with the obligation, power, and funding to encourage and counsel students > 
to evaluate nontraditional programs of learning and grant college credit, 
and to award undergraduate degrees on the basis of such credit. 

The committee also recommends that particular encouragement be gi'^en 
to the development of a number of nontraditional educational practices 
including technological delivery of instructional services,^ credit for 
experience, and credit for of f-campus study. Each of these techniques 
has been successfully introduced in other states and countries. 

In its action this date, the Commission for Higher Education voted to 
receive the report as submitted by the committee and to transmit it to 
the Ccvernor and General Assembly in fulfillment of the legislative 
mandate- The action included a provision that the Commission reserves 
the right to turnish coinments at a later date in the light of anticipated 
recommendations by its resource groups for the Master Plan. The purpose 
of this provision is to achieve; integration of the recommendation of the 
prescint report, which responds to an act of the General Assembly in 1971, 
<;jth the statewide planning for higher education mandated by Public Act 
194 of the General Assembly in the session of 1972. 

Your favorable consideration is solicited. 




Respectfully yhnrs^ 
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Chairman 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENr 

December 29, 1972 

Mr. Donald H. McGannon 
Chairman 

CoTiiinission for Higher Education 
P.O. Box 1320 

Hartford, Connecticut 06101 
Dear Mr. McGannon: 

Enclosed please find a copy of the report, "Improvement of 
Opportunity in Higher Education: Alternative Modes for Earning Under- 
graduate Degrees and College Credit . 

The Conrmittee, formed in May 1972, was assigned the task of, 
making recommendations to the Commission for Higher Education for pre- 
paration of a final report to be made to the Governor and General 
Assembly by January 1, 1973, in accordance with Public Act 537 of the 
1971 Session of the General Assembly. 

The Committee of 46 members has been engaged during these past 
seven months in a process of reflection, dialogue, and synthesis . They 
have worked within a presupposition that the subject of external degrees 
had already been explored by others and that, therefore, those resmlts 
should be incorporated into our thinking. They further presumed that a 
group of interested and knowledgeable people had the capacity within 
their ranks to produce a workable program, if not a panacea, for higher 
education. 



Mr. Donald H. McGannon 2 - December 29, 1972 

Both of these premises influenced our approach and affected our 
1. results . 

The recommendations contained here are certainly not a panacea; 
hopefully they are more than a cliche. They suggest, in our opinion, 
both an improvement for the higher educational system and ^ widening of 
the educational opportunity for Connecticut citizens. They propose some 
new concepts; they anticipate some new technology of delivery systems. 
But most of all they recommend an organizational structure within which 
concepts can be implemented and technology utilized. It is our opinion 
that a new organizational structure — • that provides encouragement, 
status, and continuity — is the key to the new field of external degrees 
in Connecticut. 

pointed out a direction; we hope your Commission will now 
take the first step towards its realization. 

Sincerely, 



(Rev.) William C. Mclnnes, S.J, 
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COMMITTEE ON ALTERNATE APPROACHES FOR THE DELIVERY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

FINDII^GS and RECOMMENDATIONS 



Reported to the Connecticut CoTnmission f or Higher Education 

December 1972 



Implementation of Public Act No. 537 (1971 General Assembly) 
(External Degrees and College Credit by Examination) 



FINDINGS : 

I, Institutions and agencies inside and outside the system of 
traditionally organized and accredited higher education are 
in need of new formats in order to increase their ability to 
meet the needs of the state. It is possible to improve 
Connecticut's system of higher education in terras both of 
quality and of opportunities by establishing a program to 
award external degrees. (See Chapter 2) 

II. Although increasing efforts are being made to make traditional 
programs more flexible , thousands of Connecticut residents are 
still denied access to higher education services . Moreover , 
many residents are penalized "by a lack of formal recognition 
of learning achieved outside the classroom* As a result of 
these deprivations, the state's manpower is underutilized, and 
for many individuals serious inequalities in economic 
opportunity persist. (See Chapter 2) - 

III. On their own initiative , ii^any colleges and universities within 
the state are developing programs for external degrees, credit 
by examination, and technology-supported teaching. 
(See Chapter 3) 

IV, A substantial foundation of communications media is already 

available and is developing for technology-supported teaching. 
(See Chapter 3) 

V. A program to award external degrees requires encouragement, 

status, and continuity. /In order to provide effective educa- 
tional seirvices the functions of instruction and evaluation 
need not be conducted within a single organization. 
(See Chapter 4) 
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Findings continued 
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VI. Since economic factors play an important part in the development 
of educational programs, it is imperative that steps be taken to 
assure maximum benefits in relation to costs. (See Chapter 5) 

VII. The development of alternatives to traditional modes of higher 
education requires appropriate new regulations by state 
licensing authorities. (See Chapter 6) 



new program of nontradit ional educational 
heavily upon its acceptance by traditional 
the general public, (See Chapter 6) 

IX. Evaluation is necessary to monitor any nontraditional program. 
(See Chapter 7) 



VIII. ; The success of a 
services depends 
institutions and 
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RE COMMENDATIONS ; 

I, A cotnpfehensive program for earning undergraduate degrees and 
college credit by nontraditional methods should be developed 
and coordinated on a state-wide basis including credit by 
examination, credit by transfer, credit for off-campus study, 
and credit for experience , (See Chapter 2) 

II. Priority f or ti.,-;;, , ^ ,rr tunlLxes in higher education sfe^ld go 
to persons currently denied access especially veterans,: 
minorities, low-income groups, shift workers, housewives, the 
handicapped, the elderly, amd those seeking additional career 
education.: Immediate attention should be given to student 
guidance and public information to encourage the use -of existing 
and new alternate methods of earning college credits and degrees. 
(See Chapter 2) 

III. The Conunission for Higher Education should be a catalytic public 
agency to promote maximum participation of post-secondary 
institutions and community service organizations the delivery 
of alternative modes of higher education services by encouraging 
contractual relat ionships and the award of degrees by new and 
nontraditional methods. (See Chapter 3) 



Immediate attention, should go to expanding the utilization of 
existing and new systems for delivery of higher education 
services through radio, television, press, computer, and other 
technological resources. A -continuing staff program of research 
and development should be an integral part of such activity , 
(See Chapter 3) 



Vv A new constituent unit within the state system of higher 

education should be created. This unit with Its own board of 
trustees should I^ave : authority (1) to award undergraduate 
degrees on the bc?;3i3 of examinations and transfer of credit, 
(2) to award credit for learning on the basis of demonstrated 
competency without regard to how it was achieved; and \(2f)/ to 
provide services necessary to implement its functions a 
degree and credit granting agency. (See Chapter 4) 

VI. Public funds should be made available to staff and implement a 

pilot: program on an expandable basis in response to a. continuing 
appraisal of need. (See Chapter 5) 
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ALTERNATE APPROACHES'- Findings and Reconmendations Page 4 

Recommendations continued 

VII. The Commission for Higher Educatilon should issue regulations in 
accordance with Section 10-330a (b) of the 197-^ supplement to 
the General Statutes of Gonur ctlcut . rl .,ut: Fe ^ration of 

Regionnl Ar-redlting Cotimiissions of Hlgtier Education (FRACHE) 

l guidelines for accreditation of nontraditional degree 
programs should be utilized in preparing said regulatlonns. 
(See Chapter 6) 

VIII, The new unit established to promote programs of no3.t*Ml tional 

study and/or to award external degrees and credit >lr: e2£aminat ion 
should seek to obtain full accreditation from the Kew Etiglamd 
Association of Schools and Colleges. (See Chapter -6) 



IX- 



Steps should be taken to monitor the performance of-no:n- 
traditional programs and to guarantee the adequacy and quality of 
services to minority and other target populations. ^luation of 
program.s should be vested in an adv^lsory --oup made csis^ of 
represei:tatives from traditional higher education, ^^esentatives 
from the target populations (including participants x^vt 
pcogram) , and representatives from :the public at lar-^. 
(See Chapter 7) " 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation 



90 ParK Avenue 
MewYofK New York 10018 



Donald HMcGamon 
PreskJenT 

BfoadcasTinK, Leamjng & Leisure Time ' 

May 1, 1972 



The Rev. William C. Mclnnes, S. J., 
President 

Fairfield University 

North Benson Road 

Fairfield, Connecticut 06430 

Dear Father Mclnnes: 

It is a pleasure to know that you have agreed to serve as Chairman 
of the Commission for Higher Education* s committee ^'Alternate 
Approaches for I'he Delivery of Higher Education/' You and your 
committee are being asked to make recommendations of the utmost 
importance in the field of higher education in Connecticut. 

In its interim report "External''*Degrees and College Credit by , 
Examination" the Commission for Higher Education rioted the follow- 
ing: "Ways must be found to satisfy the higher educational needs 
of large groups heretofore excluded (in the main) from the advanced 
learning process. They include capable students who withdrew £rom 
college for personal reasons, women j' returning servicemen, adult 
foreign students , ' self-made' men who now desire a college degree, 
inmates of prisons, and many others. Also, methods should be found 
to validate the valuable learning that has been acquired in way5 
: other than the traditional on-campus method." 

With the completion of the "Interim Report of the Task Force on 
External Degrees and: College Credit by Examination, "the Commission 
for Higher Education and your coiranittee have the benefit of a 
detailed description of current practices in Connecticut and nation- 
wide, as well as recommendations for further activity. 

You and the other members of your committee are being asked to make 
recommendations to the Commission for Higher Education for prepara- 
tion of a final report to be made to the Governor and General 
Assembly by January 1, 1973, pursuant to Public Act 537 of the 1971 
session of the: General Assembly. 
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Rev. Mclnnes 



5/1/72 



I would ask you and your coTnmittee to address, but not restrict 
yourself : to, the following recoTranendations of the above mentioned 
task force: Development of an- intensive study of needs and 
resources for meeting such needs in Connecticut: construction, of 
a comprehensive program for earning credit by non-tradi tional means , 
including estimates of resources necessary . for imp lemen t ation : ^ind 
identify a system for awarding grants: to cooperating institutions 
for test development, evaluation,, assessing demand, structuring 
inter-institutional relatioi^Hhips and preparing and testing opera- 
tional model for awarding degrees. 

You personally bring a remarkable combination of qualities which 
insures successful leadership; of this vital activity. The Commission 
for Higher Education is greatly pleased that you have accepted this 
assignmen t . 

The Commission looks forward with great on timisTn t o the recommenda- 
tions which your committee will make. In order to meet the necessary 
deadlines, it would be expected that a. report from your comiriittee 
will be presented to the Commission : no later than November 15-, 1972. 

The Commission and its staff stand ready to help you and your 
committee in every way possible in this vital endeavor. 

Sincerely , 



. Donald :H. McGannon 
Chairman, Coimnission for 
Higher Education 

DHMcG: jc 
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1971 NONCUKULATIVE SUPPLEMENT TO THE GENERAL STATUTES OF CONNECTICUT 
Chapter 178 - State System of Higher Education 



Sec. 10-^330a. Study and authorization of new methods of awarding 
degrees and credits. (a) The coininission for higher education in 
concert with the state's institutions of higher education, shall study, 
develop and coordinate the implementation of new methods of awarding • 
undergraduate degrees and college credits including but not limited' to: 
(1) External degrees awarded on the basis of acceptable .performance in 
an educational field whether or not the necessary education was obtained 
by the candidate at an institution of higher education ; . (2) examinations 
and methods other than classroom instruction for determining qualifica- 
tions; (3) the relative cost of such an academic program as compared to 
the traditional programs to the sitate and to the individual. 

(b) The commission for higher education shall promulgate regula-- 
tions to authorize accredited institutions of higher education to award 
degrees by such new procedures, 

(c) In studying, developing and implementing programs conducted 
under subsection (a) of this section, the commission may request, and 
the constituent units of the public system of higher education shall 
provide, such assistance as may be required by the commission and agreed 
upon by the commission and: the constituent units at the. outset of the 
study . 

(d) The commission for : higher education shall smbmit to the governor 
and the general assembly no later than January 1, 1972 an interim report 
on the progress of; programs -conducted under this section, with any 
necessary recomraendat ions, and' no later than January 1 , 1973, shall 
submit a comprehensive report and recommendations for further legislative 
action, C1971, P. A. 537, S. 1-3.) 
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•PREFACE: The Legislative Mandate 

This report is a response to the mandate in Section 10^330a of the 
1971 Noncumulat ive Supplement to the General Statutes of Connecticut: 
"Study and Authorization of New Methods of Awarding Degrees and Credits.' 
Section 10-330a contains the provisions of Public Act No. 537 , "An Act 
Concerning External Degrees and College Credit by Examination approved 
by Governor Meskill on June 19, 1971. 

It is important to recognize that the effect of the mandate is to 
return higher education to its original methods of granting credit* In 
the universities of medieval Europe. , the function of evaluation was 
separated from the function of giving instruction. It is a principle 
that operates in many areas throughout the world. Perhaps the most 
familiar example is the system of examinations of fered by the College 
Entrance Examination Board . 

It should be noted that the legislation does not concern itself 
with the manner of how learning is acquired . There is a specific 
interest in learning acquired by candidates outside "an institution 
of higher education." There is also specif ic interest in ways for 
determining qualifications "other than classroom instruction. " The . 
importance of these distinctions in the light of traditional practices 
in American higher education cannot be overemphasized . - 

It should be further noted that the legislation is concerned with 
"degrees awarded on the basis of acceptable performance in an^ 
educational field*" In other words, the learning that is acquired is 
to be such as to merit academic recognition in the traditional sense. 
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The type of learning envisioned would go beyond that which is considered 
; solely of recreational or occupational value and it is at the post- 
secondary level, that is , at the level of studies designed for 
persons who have completed the twelfth grade of the traditional 
elementary-secondary sequence. 

Section 10-3'30a calls for certain actions by the Cc?m:jiission for 
Higher Education: 

1. to study , develop , and coordinate the implementation of new methods 
of awarding undergraduate degrees and college credits . Topics included 
are external degrees credit by examination, and relative costs of pro- 
grams using the new methods as opposed to traditional programs . 

2. to promulgate regulations to authorize accredited institutions to 
award decrees by new procedures as indicated above/ 

3. to utilize the assistance of constituent units of the public system 
of higher education . 

4. to submit an Interim Report to the Governor i^nd General Assembly no 
later than January 1, 1972 and to transmit a comprehensive report and 
recommendations for further legislative action no later than January 1, 

.. 1973-/'-\; "' 

The initial response of the Commission for Higher Education was to 
^ appoint a committee designated as the Task Force ;on External Degrees and 

College Credit by Examination under the chainnanship of Dr. Robert H. Fenn, • 
Dean of Faculty , Manchester Community College, Manchester , Connecticut. 
The report of the Task Force, dated December 30 ,19 71, was transmitted to 
the Governor and General Assembly as the Interim Report of the Commission. 
The Interim Report set forth a rationale for development of non- 
^traditional programs, reviewed the state of the art as regards nontradi-- 
tional programs in America and abroad and provided a survey • of current 
practices in Connecticut. 
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The recommendations of the Interim Report called for (1) a more inten- 
sive study of needs; (2) further investigation of the growth of nontradi- 
tional programs in Connecticut; (3) reassessment of accreditation procedures; 
(4) investigation of technological resources for delivery of higher education 
services; (5) development of a comprehensive program for earning credits and 
degrees by nontraditional means; and (6) provision of funds for research and 
planning. 

The Task Force was dissolved upon completion of its report. It was 
succeeded in May 1972 by the newly formed Coramittee on Alternate Approaches 
for the Delivery of Higher Education under the chairmanship of The Reverend 
William C. Mclnnes , S.J. , President of Fairfield University, Fairfield, 
Connect icut . The Committee included membership from the constituent units 
of the public system of higher education and also from independent 
institutions, public agencies, community groups, technical services, and the 
public at large. 

The Committee has responded to the six recommendations of the Interim 
Report as follows: (1) by further investigations of the needs of the adult 
population of Connecticut for higher education services that are not 
being met through existing institutions and programs; (2) by conducting a 
survey of nontraditional' higher education practices in Connecticut and sur- 
rounding states; C3) by making specific recommendations with regard to new 
regulations for accreditation of nontraditional programs; (4) by conducting 
a survey of radio, television , and educational computer resources available 
to Connecticut colleges and universities; (5) by making recommendations for 
establishment of a public degree-granting and service agency that would 
function in the mode of an examining university for non-affiliated students 
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in Connecticut t and (6) hy recommending that the necessary funds be 
appropriated to enable the State of Connecticut and its citizens to 
benefit from the increased opportunities in higher education that can 
be realized from alternative modes of service. 

On August 16, 1972 the Commission for Higher Education Incorporated 
the Committee on Alternate Approaches for the Delivery of Higher Education 
into the system of Resource Groups for the Master Planning process man- 
dated under Public Act 194 of the 1972 General Assembly. The Committee 
will, therefore, continue in existence for the purpose of contributing 
to the further growth and enhancement of nontraditlonal programs with- 
in the state. 
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Chapter I 



BACKGROUND 



In an era when higher education appears to be flourishing, the 
question naturally arises, "Why this sudden emphasis on alternate 
approaches?" Many observers, habituated to the cycles of commerce, take 
it as a sign that the product has lost' its market and that a new line of 
goods must be found. They are mistaken. Higher education services are 
urgently needed. The problem lies not in the demand for services but in 
the capacity of the system to make delivery. 

Traditionally , higher education has functioned chiefly for the 
benefit of young people. Now its services are being sought equally by 
their elders. Social and economic changes are making periodic re- 
education a necessity for more and more persons in mid career. 

Higher education is aware that adults are in need of its services, 
but it has difficulty in reaching them. There are certain besetting 
problems. These include the problems of space, facilities, and 
location, which mean more capital resources , and the problems of opera- 
ting income, which mean intensified competition for the tuition dollar, 
the tax doli>r, and the philanthropic dollar, 

There are also problems of time and distance. Financial consider- 
ations apart , most persons today who desire higher education but do not 
receive it are misj^ing out because of problems of scheduling or distance. 
Employed adults have only limited time to attend classes. Shift workers 
have special problems. So do housewives. Persons living in rural areas 
must travel long distances. Inner city residents often face a problem 
unique to tl'iBxr situation: psychological distance. In their eyes, the 
few miles to the environment of a suburban college campus may loom as 




ruly formidable. 



Chapter 1 - Background (cont.') 

There are mounting pressures from a population of adults who are 
not only seeking higher learning in the basic sense but, more important, ' 
are seeking formal recognition of learning., The number of persons can 
; only be guessed at ~ perhaps it is close to the mi'^ber represented by 
five percent of all persons age 25 or older. AOrl ftiac can be said is 
■that such a population exists:; that it is compns.e,d of persons who either 
lack a college degree jar who seek retraining and further educatiou; that 
these persons are not now enrolled in colleges or -untiawersities and — 
given their circumstances — are never likely to enroll unless conditions 
change. 

Pressures from this population take two forms: (1) pressure for 
alternatives to personal attendance as the accepted basis for award of 
academic degrees, and (2) pressure for practical application of the 
principle that, since education is acceptable as a substitute for 
experience in life, some forms of life experience can be acceptable in 
lieu of the traditional educational processes. 

In competition with pressures for more access to educational services, 
both instructional and evaluative, stand a host of other public needs 
under such headings as health, welfare, defense, environment, transporta- 
tion, and housing. Means must be found to bring more kinds of service to 
more people without escalating the share of the Gross National Product 
presently allocated to higher education. - 

A further complication lies in the pressures that come, particularly 
from groups now seeking access to higher education, for far-reaching ■ 
.improvements in the quality of learning in terms of its applicability, 
relevance, and sophistication. There are criticisms of textbooks as 
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tending to lag behind current developments and of colleges as being 
unable to keep up with current developments in occupational and career 
requirements. Colleges, it is said, are geared to the instruction of 
inexperienced youth. Hence their concerns lie outside the mainstream 
of economic and cultural sophistication. As transmitters of knowledge, 
it is argued, they have a vested interest in the past. Hence they tend 
to feel less acutely their respop^ ibility to prepare for the future. 

There are many challenging voices. Alvin Toffler, author of 
Future Shock , hurls charges of obsolescence. Pifer of the Carnegie 
Corporation calls for higher education at lower cost. Jencks challenges 
the idea that more money for education will mean less poverty. 

It also appears that higher education may have lost some of Its 
scarcity value. Certainly in governmental circles the trend is toward 
viewing it as a public utility. In the present era when the value of 
institutional care is questioned in the fields of health, psychiatry, 
and corrections, we may expect that the role of the centralized academic 
Institution will also be questioned. 

The traditional distinction between business and the academic pro- 
fession begins to blur when industries and professional groups develop 
their own parallel systems of advanced training and certification. 
Nowadays, college level training is available outside the system of. 
accredited higher education in many fields, for example. Insurance, 
Banking, Real. Estate, Accounting, Architecture, Medicine, Engineering, 
Nursing, Secretarial Practice, and Public Administration. The armed' 
services have long offered opportunities for advanced training which is 
convertible to conventional academic credits. 



Chapter 1 - Background (cont») 

Women's organizations have recently called attention to the plight 
of the registered nurse whose prof essional advancement is dependent on 
formal stud>^ ;and academic degrees. She is prarticularly handicapped 
because, while holding a job and in many cases managing a household, she 
must also marke a big investment in repeating her earlier work because 
her three years after high school in a hospital training program provided 
little or no academic credit to apply toward .a bachelor's or master's 
degree . 

Nurses as a group require special proviisions. A similar situation 
exists for many community service workers, usually black or Puerto Rican. 
They come into positions of executive or^ professional responsibility on 
the basis of practical competence. Over periods of years they direct 
large organizations, take responsibility for major programs of funding, 
design and operate new forms of schooling, help to enlarge self- 
knowledge and understanding in the community. Yet they lack the security 
of formal cicademic degrees and under the present system face years of 
schooling to obtain them. 

The situation of the non-credentialed person who nevertheless finds 
an avenue to progress in business, the professions, or public service may 
well constitute the most serious threat of all. The implication is, 
"Academic degrees ~ who needs them?" In Great Britain an answer seems to 
have been found in the programs of a new public degree-granting agency 
known as the Council for National Academic. Awards. Its purpose is to • 
improve access to academic degrees through cooperation between the academic 
profession and the professional associations. 

The Council for National Academic Awards was established under royal 
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Chapte 1 Background (contQ 

charter in 1964. It approves degree programs which are of traditional 
university standard but in most instances heavily weighted toward 
occupat±onal studies. The time frame is flexible to suit the needs of 
students, many of whom are employed adults. Much use is made of the 
"sandwich*' principle familiar to Americans as "cooperative education." 
In the British programs, periods of full-time or part-time employment 
in related occupations are "sandwiched" between periods of full-time or 
part-time study. The assumption is that learning takes place continuously 
throughout the program. Students do not earn degrees on the basis of 
traditional course "credits." Instead, -degrees are awarded on the basis 
of sets of examinations approved by committees comprising both academic 
personnel and practitioners of the various occupations. 

Establishment of the Council for National Academic Awards has 
provided the mechanism long sought in Great Britain to develop courses in 
areas outside the traditional pattern of subjects studied in the univer- 
sities. Through such courses it is possible to offer higher education. in 
formats that are relevant to the vocational needs of students planning to 
enter commerce and the professionalized occupations. 



Chapter II 
NEEDS AND GOALS 

The first issees facing thos^e who must plan for the fixture of alterna- 
tive modes of higher education in Connecticut are those of INeeds and Goals, 
The following questions are related to these issues: 

Can target populations of potential students be identfiEiied? Can 
their numbers be determined? 

Can the number of genuinely motivated persons within these populations 
be estimated? Can their motivation be characterized? 

Of^ subjects now available by traditional approaches, what subjects are 

(a) desired by alternate approaches 

(b) needed in the public interest by alternate approaches? 

How does the educational potential of the target populations compare 
with the populations now engaged in study by traditional approaches? 

What will determine how much of the need can be met? Wiiat about 
priorities? Is there an implicit scale of values that will govern 
priorities? 

Have we defined our goals realistically? 

The Committee' s response is reflected in the discussion to follow and 
elsewhere throughout the report- 

Evidence of Need 

The fneed for improvement of opportunities in higher education is 
evidenced:;by testimony from a variety of sources* While quantification 
is difficult, some degree of specificity with regard to the composition 
of target populations is possible. 
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Chapter 2 - Needs and Goals (cont.) 

First of all, it is possible to make sound deductions on t^'^i^iB basis 
of a variety of inputs such as — 

(1) Statistics of high school enrollment and continuation 
to further education 

(2) Statistics of persons taking high school equivafency exisminatlons 

(3) Analysis of special populations, e.g. minorities, houssswives, 
shift workers 

(4) Analysis of adult enrollments in adult education and CGmsnmnity 
colleges 

(5) Direct inquiries by telephone and mail 

Adults . . 

Current reports indicate that the enrollment in community colleges 
tends to be evenly split between persons over 25 and those under- The 
majority of older persons attend part time and devote fx^om four ±o six 
years to earning the degree that full-time, staidents can earn in two years. 
Many adults cannot affort full-time at tendance because of job or home 
commitment s or because of transportation difficulties. Many other potential 
students are barred by distance. Many part-time students have difficulty 
in completing a program because, as part-time students , they have a low 
priority with respect to class enrollments and hence lose out in tight 
situations. The urgency of providing additional educational opportunities 
for adults is compounded by changes in technology that have resulted In 
manpower dislocations and a need' for extensive retraining in several regions 
of the state . 
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Chapter 2 - Needs and Goals (cont.) 
Employer-sponsored programs 

Apart from conditions of need growing out of local crises and 
dislocations, there is a generic limitation in the present system of 
career education for adults. Many employers are attempting to encourage 
educational development by supplying tuition aid to those in a position 
to undertake programs in the traditional mode and on their ox^ initiative. 
The benefits are very real and significant, but they are limited in terms 
of the numbers who can take advantage of these programs. 

Most of the training programs provided by business, industry, 
government agencies, and social service organizations are geared to the 
minimum amount of training required of a specific job at the entry level. 
For the most part they offer little in the way of effective or equitable 
means for upgrading and general upward mobility within that occupational 
category. 

Postponement of higher education 

Investigation reveals that growing numbers of qualified persons are 
postponing completion of higher education. The postponement takes several 
forms: going to work immediately after high school; entering non-degree 
postsecondary training programs, for example, nursing; dropping out of 
college; travel; marriage; military service. Persons who resume higher 
education after a pbstponement often bring qualifications they would not 
have acquired as continuing students. Such qualifications tend to fit 
them for a form of study that places greater responsibility on the individual, 
and is flexible in meeting his needs. 



Chapter 2 - Needs and Goals :(cont>) 
Expansion of degree-level cer-tif icatlon 

A trend now evident in higher education is the placing of a number 
of postsecondary vocational programs under the academic degree structure. 
Several states now authorize proprietary vocational schools to award 
academic degrees. Throughout the country, diploma nursing programs in 
hospitals are phasing out in favor of associate degree programs conducted 
by two-year colleges. Many opportunities for application of nontraditional 
educational techniques will occur as this "sideways" movement in post- 
secondary education continues. 

Summary 

Clearly there exists amongst the adult population a potential clientele 
for alternate approaches to higher education. These include housewives, 
veterans, minorities, the ^derly, community workers, and a variety of 
technical-level employees in public and private employment. 

To the extent that Connecticut faces .new. pressures for educational 
opportunity, especially from postponement of higher education and from 
expansion of degree-level certification of postsecondary vocational education, 
it will be advantageous to develop appropriate avenues of nontraditional 
evaluation and recognition. 

Planning Goal 

. For present purposes, as planning goal, it appears appropriate to ^ve 
consideration to a system of alternative approaches that might eventually 
involve up to five percent ofllConnecticut's adult population in one aspect or 
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Chapter 2 - Needs and Goals (cont.) 

another of its services. This total, which lies between 75,000 and 
100,000, does not appear unrealistic in a state where according to the 
1970 census some 535,000 persons 25 and older have completed four years 
of high school while barely 400,000 have completed as much as one year 
of college. 

Findings ; 

I. Institutions and agencies inside and outside the system of 
traditionally organized and accredited higher education are 
in need of new formats in order to increase their ability to 
meet the needs of the state. It is possible to improve 
Connecticut's system of higher education in terms both o£ 
quality and of opportunities by establishing a program to 
award external degrees. 

II. Although increasing efforts are being made to make traditional 
programs more flexible, thousands of Connecticut residents are 
still denied access to higher education services. Moreover, 
many residents are penalized by a lack of formal recognition 
of learning achieved outside the classroom. As a result of 
these deprivations, the state's manpower is underutilized, and 
for many individuals serious inequalities in economic 
opportunity persist. 
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Chapter 2 - Needs and Goals (cont . ) 



Recommendations ; 

•I. A comprehensive program for earning undergraduate degrees 
and college credit by nontraditional methods should be 
developed and coordinated on a state-wide basis including 
credit by examination, credit by transfer, credit for off- 
campus study, and credit for experience. 

II, Priority for new opportunities in higher education should 
go to persons currently denied access especially veterans, 
minor i t ies , low-income groups , shif t workers , housewives . 
the handicapped, the elderly, and those seeking additional 
career education. Immediate attention should be given to 
student guidance and public information to encourage the use 
of existing and new alternate methods of earning college 
credits and degrees. 
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Chapter III 
THE -DELIVERY SYSTEM 
The process of preparing recommsndations for augmentation of the 
delivery system occasioned consideration of certain questions, among 
them the following: 

What are the ways of validating and awarding academic credit for 
activities in higher education and on what bases are degrees 
granted? 

What are the types of technology employed in delivery of higher 
education services? 

What are the present resources of Connecticut for delivery of higher 
education services by (a) traditional and (b) nontraditional methods, 
What resources might be available in neighboring states? 

Terminology - 

An understanding of what is meant by the term "delivery system" 
when applied to higher education requires a review of certain fundamen- 
tal concepts, chiefly those in the sequence that begins with Instruction ^ 
proceeds through Learning , Validation , and Evaluation , and ends with 
Recognition . 

In the traditional mode of delivery, teachers give "courses of " 
instruction" to groups of students according to an established syllabus 
and within an established frame of time and place. The result is 
"learning," which is "evaluated" by quizzes and examinations/ Various 
exercises are also required such as working problems and writing essays 
and these too are evaluated as evidence that learning has occurred. 
Failure to attend classes is often penalized by arbitrary reduction of - 
the grade after evaluation is completed. "Validation" of the learning : 
traditionally takes place prior to the offering of the course. This is 
accomplished through a process of formal institutional approval. : 
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Chapter 3 - The Delivery System (cont.) 

"Recognition" comes in the fom of course credits and degrees which are 
recorded on the basis of a report by the instructor who conducts the 
course of instruction. 

The nontradit ional mode involves certain differences, mainly because 
the emphasis rests not on the process by which learning is acquired but 
rather on evidence that learning has taken place. One result is that the 
time, place, content, and duration of instruction becomes a matter of 
indifference. Validation , on the other hand , takes on greater signifi- 
cance. In the traditional mode, validation is in effect automat ic 
because it occurs through the formality of prior approval . In the non- 
traditional mode it takes place after the fact in that a determination is 
made that the results of a given learning experience outside the class- 
room are equivalent in the view of the validators to the results of a 
traditional learning experience and hence worthy of academic credit. 
This is no simple task in cases where the subject matter is inaccessible 
through traditional academic resources, for example, the learning that 
can be achieved through a teim of executive responsibility in a complex 
business situation or in public office. 

The process of evaluation, that is, the measuring of the results of 
the learning experience in terms of pass-fail, letter grades, or other 
symbols comes into play after Validation has determined that the 
experience is indeed worthy of academic credit as traditionally under- ^ 
stood. Evaluation is of necessity a judgmental process both in the tra-' 
ditional and nontraditional modes. In the latter, however, it takes on 
a special importance because it is based on factors of demonstrated 
competence or achievement without reference to the instructional or 
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Chapter 3 - The Delivery System (cont.) 



learning processes that may have preceded. No points are given for good 
attendance. No points are. subtracted for late assignments. 

Recognition is the only aspect that is the same in both modes. It 
is the final step. It can occur only after both validation and evalua- 
tion are completed. Its terminology can vary as regards the designation 
of credits or competencies, and also in the mat ter of degrees , certifi- 
cates , and diplomas. The differences have no bearing on the fact of 
recognition by an agency legally qualified and duly accredited to grant 
such recognition. 

The Nontraditional Mode 

Once the concepts underlying the delivery of higher education services 
are understood, it becomes easier to identify some of the main alternatives 
to traditional approaches. The following is a list of procedures and 
activities that might be found in a program of learning outside the 
conventional college classroom: 



SERVICES 
OR 

PROVISIONS 



ACTIVITY 




Work experience 



Organized personal individual instruction 



Organized non-personal group and individual instruction 



Participation experience 



Examination performance 



Cultural experience 



Individual study with and without syllabus and technical aids 



Extended and condensed calendar (or time frame) 



Study experience 
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Chapter 3 ~ The Delivery System (cont. ) 
Alternatives to evaluation by written examination 

Oral examination 

Practical demonstration 

Review of record of accomplishments 

Program Models 

The most recent published inventory of nontraditional programs, 
"Increasing The Options" by John R. Valley (Princeton , New Jersey 
Educational Testing Service , 19 72) containc 124 entries in categories as 
follows: New Programs (28), Proposals (30), Major Studies and Reports 
(40), Related and Supporting Services (26) . The committee has taken 
cognizance of virtually every one of these in some depth— ^ and in a few 
instances has devoted an entire meeting to one or two programs. 

Two programs in America stand put as potential models and resour ces-in- 
being for Connecticut. One of these is the Regents External Degree Program 
of the University of the State of New York based in the State Education 
Department in Albany. The other is the so-called University Without Walls 
operating through the consortivrai of institutions organized as the Union of 
Experimenting Colleges and Universities , Yellow Springs » Ohio. Both programs 
have obtained degree-granting authority in their home states, hence have basic 
accredited status . Both plan to seek regional accreditation. 

The Regents program has begun to award the degree of Associate in Arts 
and has already enrolled candidates for the de?;ree of Bachelor in Business.. 
Additional degree programs are being developed. 

■ The Regents External Degree Program of fers no instruction , hence there 
are no tuition charges.- Candidates pay an enrollment fee and examination fees 
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Chapter 3 - The Delivery System (contQ 

as necessary. The program accepts transfer credits in addition to credits 
earned by examination (chief ly through the College Board CLEF examinations, 
and the New York State CPEP examinations). There are no residential or other 
barriers to enrollment in the Regents External Degree Program. Hence it is 
presently available to residents of Connecticut. 

The Union program offers instruction as well as a degree. Because of 
the variety of programs within the participating institutions , the totality 
cannot be conveniently described . The essential characteristic is that 
degrees are awarded on the basis of recommendation from the faculty of the 
participating institution in which the Candida te is enrolled. The actual 
degree inight be awarded jointly by ; the institutions and the Union, or by one 
or the other singly. The Union philosophy is favorable to the concept of 
adult study programs' conducted in widely scattered adjunct faculty centers 
but interspersed with brief periods of intensive study on a college campus. 
Connecticut residents may earn college credits and/or a degree through the 
Union's University Without Walls by enrolling as tuiti^n-^paying students in 
one of the participating institutions, some of which are located in adjacent 
states . 

Nontraditional Programs in Connecticut 

A survey of nontraditional practices in institutions shows that 
: there are many programs, many resources, and much current activity. 
All of this constitutes evidence of support for the concept of alternate 
approaches throughout the educational system in the state. Volunteer 
agencies and industry are already involved. An external degree is 
already available, at least in theory, through cooperation between the 
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Chapter s - The Delivery System (cont.) 

Department of Corrections and individual institutions within the state. 
(See Report of Survey, Appendix A) 

A survey of technological resources shows many are availafil^e for 
electronic delivery of higher education services, but a number- of new 
technological resources remain as yet underutilized. (See Report of 
Survey, Appendix B.) 

Development of comprehensive guid nee and information services to 
assist the non-affiliated student is forecast through the success of 
isolated projects, for example , the counseling programs of the Hartford 
College for Women in the Greater Hartford region and similar programs 
sponsoredrjointly in Fairfield county by the Young Women's Christian 
AssociatiQ-n and the American Association of University Women. 

Technological Resources 

It appears that the current thrust to exploit technological 
resources as an aid to participation in programs of nontraditional 
learning does not in essence differ from previous efforts to utilize " 
such resources in traditional programs. What is different today is the 
imminence cii£ :maj or advances in the availability of television resources 
including c^e TV and videotape cassettes for instructional purposes. 

A surv:ey of accredited institutions in Connecticut reveals an 
existing basis of electronic audio-visual resources including closed- 
circuit television and computer terminals. Also available is a -state- 
wide public television network plus the extraordinary potential of 
cable television. 

Absent from the scene is a broadly supported integrating force at 
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Chapter 3 - The Delivery System (cont.) 

the highest possible adTninistrative level to promote utilization of the 
resources nc^^r avaSiable. 

The task of pxomoting the use of technological resources will lead 
to study of a wide range of fundamental questions with respect to 
instructoibnal teleivision. Heretofore the single question that has been 
generally asked has been an unambitious question: How can television 
assist the existing educational process? One might ask. rather, how 
the process itself can be altered and improved by the conjuncture with 
televr.sion. How, for example, does one present the structure of an 
academic discipline when television is a part of, or all of, the mode 
of presentation? Are there new modes of continuing education that are 
now, for the first time, practical? .Does television have special 
capacities for affecting motivations and attitudes ; if so, how are they 
to be governed and used? What are the varying roles that teachers and 
para-teachers might play in a system within which television is inti- 
mately associated? What are the interplays between television and 
existing technologies, in particular the p2?ess? 

Some immediate: possiliLli ties 

One iiiEEediate pGHSsibility :^for provlidiag the opportunity to earn an 
external degree in Comiecticut^^ould be an agresment and appropriate 
supporting :ac:tivities:£3^onsored;;by the Commission for Higher Education 
toff acilita.te enrollmeait in the Regents ExternalL:^ Degree Program of the 
University oiE the Stafeeof New York and/or snlmilar programs in neigh- 
boring states. Concur3:rently there* is the possibility of participation 
by new and present public and independent institutions in consortia 
offering nontraditional learning programs and degrees. 
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Chapter 3 - The Delivery System (contt) 

The Commission for Higher Education could also make use of its 
current authority under Sec. 10-325 of the General Statutes 

(1) to establish advisory committees to assist in defining and. 
suggesting solutions for problems and needs relating specif- 

' ically to the development of alternates ^approaches .1^ the- 

delivery of higher education services, and . - 

(2) to make contracts, leases, or other agreements in connection 
with activities it may undertake in support of programs 
related to nontraditional studies" and external degrees- 

Findings^: 

III. On their own initiative, many colleges and universities within 
the; state are developing programs if or external degrees , credit 
by examination, .and technology-supported teaching . 
TV.. A substantial foundation of coramunicatloiES media is aiLxeady 

available and Is^odeveloping f or technology-suppor ted. 'feeaching . 

Recommendations : 

-HI:. The Commission fcsr Higher Educraticm: should be a catalytic public 
agency to promote:maximnm participation of post-secondary 
ins:titu:t:ions and community service: organizations in the delivery 
of aLternative modes of higher education services by encouraging 
contractual relationships and then^a«^nd^Aof degrees ^i&y-me and 
nsmt^-adit ioaai. 

TrV.. Enmediate attention should go to rexpanding the utilization of 
existing and new systems for delivery of higher education 
services through radio, television, press, computer, and other 
technological resources. A continuing staff program of research 
and development should be an integral part of such activity. 



; Chapter IV 

A NEW DEGREE-GRANTING AGENCY 
Having exploredxthe potential of :e institutional and techno- 

logical :i3Ssources for; delivery of higher education services, the Conmiittee 
investigated the possibilities of new organizational entities and new 
organizational relationships. Several questions were raised : to bring the 
issues into focus: 

Are you vWilling to recommend a degree based on perf ormance in 

examin^ions aS: an alternative to a degree brased on both participa- 
tion am3:performance..in courses of instructioiaT 

Are yoift: willing to recommend validation of certain non-academic (i. e. 
inform^ and extra-ins titutional) learning e^cperiences asc iequivaleant 
in value to formal academic achievement eithssr in examinations or; :^in 
course, par ticipat ion? 

e.g. :teaq)eriencer-in public office/j(elective appointive))i5 
executive positions in business ; 

vsolunteer social medical , cultural .activities ; 
exploration or military ;^;servdtce abroad; 
pax ticipation in research projects. 

Is iifiiers- a need for awards other than degrees.?: 

Should; .an external degree be awarded by an adininistrative r:agency 
withouiti-participationxiof an accredited teachfs^; agency , l,ie, y 
college for university? 

Will tSe :educational prof ession^ a^^ the genesasE; public accept a 
separation of evaluation from insitruction? 

Does tfe plan include assurance itthat the cr^Mts earned, by non- 
tnadifa-fenal means will be accepted by :academa!Er:institutions in which 
tfeHslnadent has become qualified;^^^^^ 

Or b5f :grofessional societies and; governmentaOLHicensing and certifying 

/ bo ar.dsr?:. .;„....,.. .L.,..:,.. ■ : ' ■ 

Will locally prepared and standardized colle'gfc-level ex^^ be 
accepted on same basis as regionally or nationally standardized^ 
examinat ioiis ? 

Will examinations of licensing boards and professional associations 
be similarly accepted? 
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Chapter A - A New De>^ree-granting Agency (contQ 

Can it be demonstrated that whatever is proposed by way of a program 
of alternate approaches is truly indigenous? That it reparesents a 
direct expression of what the residents of the several regions of the 
State believe they must have in order to satisfy the imperatives of 
self and society? 

What subject areas should be developed first?. 

What are the "various structural modelis for delivery xaf higher 
education services and awarding degrees in Connecticnt aad which 
appear (a) most desirable and (b) most feasible? 

In what manner will existing institutions be able toiiEHcoincile the 
practices of their traditional progisams with nontradiittioriial approaches 
and programs operating elsewhere in: ithe system of htgker ^education? 

Will existing institutions be able t^o participate innmw programs 
ini^olving nontraditional approaches? 

Discussion 

The Committee takes the position ;:th^.: in constructing: aivccnnprehensiTO^ 
program for delivery of higher educatlons^services ,othree' ?typscof resources 
must be iUitilizBd " the resources of existing agencies and::l:aiisHtiitutions , 
the resources of technology , and the resources of organizatian^ facilitation. 
In: other words the Committee feels that tiie challenge of a t3:u§y effectives 
program of alternate approaches cannot -besmet without t ailcH n ^^rgt q am ovnir 
people, mechanisms, and the ways of getting t:hem all to wge^ 
together . Of the three, organizational ^resources stand out ssbjjo^^^ 
greaterr:possibilities than the not inconsiderable resources: college campuses 
and electronic communication systems. Hence the Committee ha^sndecided to 
recommend a course of action that would bring about new organizational entities 
and new organizational relationships within and amongst existing agencies 
and institutions. 
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^Cliapter 4 - A New De^ree-grantlng Agency (cont,) 
^:T.he '^Market" 

The CoTTimit.tee dkose to base its recommendations on' an assumption 
r^t^hat. -the "markeit" for nontraditional services has two categories: 

1, Perscms in meed: of assisl:ance in learning in order to qualify 
for c3::=Bdltsa:nciL degrees , usually for the purpose of obtaining 
occupat±on3al .advancement or certification. These require the 
services of ttiwo types of agency: a teaching agency and also 
an examinomg ^agency wi:t:h authority to award degrees. 

2.. Person^: tnfissSBg^aor desiring validation and recognition of past 
learEHnig^. Tiieae can be served by a single examining agency 
V wit hr^^amitkarity to award credits and degrees. 

Included in tkerse-a^^^ are members of minority groups who would 

Ibenefit from a progainm that would: validate- and give formal recognition to : 
learning acquiT^SES t^ service employment, for example in 

ippsitions of exe:cuii^e=,^responsibility in a comnunity action organization or 
.educational enterpr±^-,:in positions where self-knowledge and understanding 
iare achieved through rrparticipat ion in the development of self-knowledge and 
understanding in Oit^hers, or in positions involving the design and delivery 
of educational services in an. organized program over a period of time. 

Organizational Models 

The assumption about categories within the "market** focuses atten- 
tion on the range of organizational modes that will provide degree- 
granting authority and instructional capability in varying combinations . 
Among the more obvious possibilities are : 
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Chapter 4 - A New DegreerTsgsaaErting Agency (cont,) 

1. A s ta t e~vidie:ijraih1!iT- rag en c y with autonomous degree-granting 
authority chant^^serci iby the legislatur^e to operate from a 
central locat23E«r3E^ (e;.g. the registrar's office of a college or 
university orr:1±iEe?^^a^^^^^ of the Commission for Higher Education). 
.2, Aff iliation:,wi±H .degree-gran^ organization in a neighboring 
state (ewg.^ t^ Regents External Degree Program or 

Edison GollIHfigig^ f ifew Jersey. 

3. A consor.1:arirrincn|LllHDm institutions chartered by the 
legislatuHeEJtii}wi^arid its own degrees, 

4. A state-w£te::fcmiHi2Sid^ institutions , of fering 
nontraditionsffi ^^fji^sams but without central degree-granting 
authority . :fe^^sE .and degrees would be granted by the indi- 
vidual member:f]ka«ttutions in accordance with the policies and 
procedures : oE:-5Sfe.;::s3.iiSortium. 

5. A consortium ^feiSHT to (4) above but organized on a local, 
regional, or iml'H^-^tate basis. 

6. An agency undex- rrOTlrract and licensed by the Connecticut Commis- 
sion for Highe2r:^Sircation to award credit and external degrees 
on the basis of^lts: own validation and evaluation procedures, 
which could include acceptance of credit by transfer for 
learning valid ait-m^;?Tn,d evaluated at other agencies or institutions, 

7. A regional unlv^eis^i^tgr chartered by the legislature to award 
degrees and to ^oviife guidance and instructional services 
through the medium, of regional organizations , which could include 
higher educationiccsaiters and multi-estate consortia. 
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Chapter 4 - A New Degree-grantinR Agency (cont.) 
The Faculty as Examiners 

Underlying the many possible organizational structures and relation- 
ships is a serious issue to which the Committee addressed itself at 
several meetings. This is the issue of how much authority would rest 
with members of the academic prof ession in making decisions on the 
granting of. academic credit. There is more involved than the traditional 
tension between town and gown. College teachers in America are accustomed 
to functioning in a self-serving mechanism.. That is to say, faculty 
members within their own institution exercise the power both to set 
standards for student performance and to determine on their own individual 
or collective authority that the standards have been met. There is no 
mechanism for appeal beyond the boundaries of the institution. The 
autonomy of the faculty member is reinforced by the custom of basing 
grades on many aspects of participation in a course of instruction which 
the faculty member conducts in person within a specific time frame and in 
a specified place or places. The faculty member under this system is free 
to judge the quality of learning that has taken place by subjective as 
well as objective criteria, for example, attitude, neatness, readiness to 
recite, diligence in taking notes. So far, with the exception of such 
nationally standardized examination programs as the Law Boards and the 
Graduate Record Exams, there are few outside constraints on institutions 
and faculty members with respect to the set ting of ■ standards and^' the 
evaluation of student performance. 
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Chapter 4 - A New Degree-granting Agency (cont.) 

An Examining Faculty , 

Faculty members accustomed to the autonomy they enjoy under traditional 
procedures are likely to regard the prospect of a separation of evaluation 
from instruction as a threat to themselves personally and as members of an 
established profession. It will be necessary, therefore, to make certain 
that the traditional authority of faculty persons to make evaluations of 
academic performance is maintained within the structure of any new degree- 
granting agency that may be recommended. Further it will be necessary to 
provide for faculty participation in setting standards and requirements. 
Their input is essential if such programs are to have full acceptance in 
the academic world. In sum, the inclusion of an "examining" faculty 
recruited for adjunct or part-time service from existing agencies and 
institutions should be a sine qua non for any new organization created to 
grant external degrees or credit by examination. 

Prefere nces in Regard to New Organizational Relationships 

It is the opinion of the Committee that existing accredited instit- 
utions- which are taking active steps toward furnishing higher education 
services in nontraditional modes will welcome the leadership of the 
Commission for Higher Education, although in the capacity of catalyst 
rather than as governor. However, it is recognized and generally agreed 
that the involvement of the Commission in certain activities of an opera- 
tional nature will be necessary at the outset and on a diminishing scale 
for some time thereafter. At all times, however, some constituent body . 
with appropriate authority and prestige within the state System of higher 
education will be necessary. ' 

There is strong support within the Committee for the concept of a 
clearinghouse or central registry of credit. Such an enterprise, which 
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Chapter 4 - A New Degree-granting Agency (cont.) 

could be operated as an activity within the central office of the 
CoTnmission for Higher Education, would be available to non-affiliated 
students seeking an external degic-ii. The registry would provide a . 
number of services such as record-keeping, issuance of transcripts, 
guidance, public information activities, research, and test administration. 

There is equally strong support for creation- of an autonomous 
examining and degree-granting agency. 

There is far less support for creation of a new state-supported 
instructional agency for delivery of nontraditional programs, at least in 
the immediate future, the preference being to rely on existing institutions ; 
and regional consortia for provision of instructional services. 

Local agencies such as the Greater Hartford Process, Inc. have expressed 
interest in the provision of instructional services in the mode of what is 
known as an J^open'^ university. The Union of Experimenting Colleges and 
Universities based j_n Yellow Springs has indicated a willingness to provide 
leadership in establishing instructional programs utilizing adjunct faculty 
centers. There are already in Connecticut a number of voluntary.. organizations 
offering guidance services and non-credit instruct ion at the level of higher 
education. The same may be said of programs in industry, the professions, and 
adult education. 

' ■ ■ . ■■; ■ . ■■! V 

A New. Degree-Granting Agency 

After thorough consideration of all factors involved ~ and with due 
regard for the best interests of the state — the Coiranittee has concluded 
that its major recommendation should be one that, when implemented , will 
unite all elements of posfesecondary education in Connecticut firmly in 
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Chapter 4 - A New Decr ee-granting Agency (cont.) 

support of the concept of the external degree. To atten.pt less would be 
to deny the necessary basis of encouragement, status, and continuity that 
must be provided if the benefits envisioned are to be realised. 

Underlying the concept of the external degree and its corollary. ^ 
credit by examination, is the principle of the separation of the teaching 
function from the evaluative function . This principle, the Committee 
insists, should be acknowledged as a viable basis for implementation of 
new methods by which degrees and credits are awarded. Every benefit of 
the traditional educational process can be provided as effectively when 
the functions are separated as when they are joined. What is crucial is 
that the highest level of professional involvement be maintained and that 
there be the fullest provision of the supporting services that constitute 
the essence of traditional education. 

The recoimnendat ion that has been developed calls for establishment 
of a new organi2ational entity that will expand the capabilities of all . 
existing modes of higher education in the state . It will provide services 
which are of direct benefit to individual students. Moreover, it will 
function as encouragement and catalyst for additional services by others. 

The recommendation is for establishment by legislative action on the 
basis of careful planning of a new degree-granting agency. 
: : The agency would be a constituent unit within the state system of 
higher education with its own autonomous governing board appointed by the 
Governor. It would function in the mode of an examining university, that 
is to say, it would grant credits and degrees but would not have responsi- 
bility for offering programs of instruction. Its work would be carried on 
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Chapter 4 - A New Degree- 
granting Agency (cont,) 
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Chapt er 4 - A New Degree-granting Agency (cont>) 

through a faculty of examiners who would be recruited on an adjunct 
basis for service on committees and examining boards. There would be 
a small professional staff responsible for essential supportive services . 
The role and status of the agency is conceptualized in the accompanying 
diagram. 

The authority of the new agency as presently envisioned would 
include the following: 

1. to establish procedures and requirements for external and non- 
traditional academic credit and degrees; 

2, to grant such degrees in accordance with the recommendations of 
its examining faculty; 

3. to approve procedures for the validation of learning; 

4. to conduct examinations and grant credit for validated learning 
in accordance with the recommendations of its examining faculty; 

5, to conduct counseling and public information activities in 
support of programs of nontraditional studies; 

6. to exercise a coordinating and consultative function with 
respect to development and operation of local and regional 
programs of instruction related to the earning of external degrees; 

7, to sponsor and participate in research and development projects 
related to nontraditional modes of learning; and 

8, to employ a St.: including full-time and part-time processional 
employees , 
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Chapter 4 - A New De gree-granting Agency (cont.) 

The functions of the service staff would include: 

— maintenance by a qualified registrar of individual permanent 
records of ,poEt-secondary educational achievement on the basis 
of official transcripts and other records and reports 
issuance of certified transcripts 

— provision of information from official sources as to the academic 
content of nontraditional learning resources such as independent 
study materials, correspondence courses, programmed texts, and 
study guides. 

— guidance and public information on alternative modes of earning 
an academic degree 

-- assistance to institutions seeking funds for development, 
delivery, and evaluation of nontraditional forms of higher 
education 

ii^itiation and participation in research and development 
projects related to the improvement of educational opportunities 
through alternate approaches to the delivery of higher educa- 
tion services 
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Chapter 4 - A New Degree-granting Agency (cont.) 
Findings ; 

V. A program to award external degrees requires encouragement > 
status, and continuity. In order to provide effective educa- 
tional services the functions of instruction and evaluation 
need not be conducted within a single organization. 

RecoTYimendations : 

V. A new constituent unit within the state system of higher 

education should be created. This unit with its own board of 
trustees should have authority (1) to award undergraduate 
degrees on the basis of examinations and transfer of credit, 
(2) to award credit for learning on the basis of demonstrated 
competency without regard to how it was achieved, and (3) to 
provide services necessary to implement its functions as a 
degree and credit granting agency. 
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Chapter V 
COSTS AND IMPLEMENTATION 
With respect to matters of cost and implementation, the committee 
recognizes that there are certain obvious questions to be raised, not 
all of which should be answered at the outset before planning is com- 
pleted and elements of the program are tested under operating conditions, 
for example: 

Should there be an immediate commitment of public funds to plan- 
ning and implementation of pilot programs? If so, how much and for 
what purposes? 

What amounts of operating support and capital support will ulti- 
mately be required to finance the services recommended? How 
much of each per year? What percentage of public revenue will 
this represent? What revenues will be generated? What are the 
cost/benefit factors? 

Discussion 

There is no question that external degree programs are fast gaining 
acceptance as a part of American higher education. All over the country 
programs are being authorized and implemented by various other states 
and perhaps nowhere is this development gaining more momentum than here 
in the East. New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts,- and Rhode Island 
have all begun programs of one type or anothr-r. To date, Connecticut 
has none, but it does have a responsibility to provide its citizens 
opportunities tor a higher education at least comparable to those offered 
by its neighboring states, let alone those offered by states in other 
parts of the country. 

The committee firmly believes that the net cost to students for 
alternative modes of higher education should be such as not to exceed 
the cost of comparable higher education by traditional modes. At the 
same time, the committee well recognizes that the external degree concept, 
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C hapter 5 - Costs and Implementation (cont.) 

in general, is still embryonic, that much is yet to be learned, that 
valuable experience is being gained where such programs have been 
launched, and that careful, deliberate study will help us to profit 
from the experiences of others. Additionally, we c** expect to avoid 
a great deal of needless program dupllcatiois V- <-,?irefui% 'forking out 
reciprocal arrangements with other states wh2eh -e&ible us to 

expand our own programs and educational opport'ioit iSix a very econom- 
ical basis. 

The committee's philosophy is that our first ,obj<?.ctive should be 
to provide effective avenues to higher education for mr people and 
that this objective can best be served by judicious study and develop- 
ment of the programs it intends to use. Our first commitment is to • 
quality, not haste; to a pilot program as a first step, not an ultimate 
solution. 

In keeping with its philosophy that a beginning should be made 
immediately but with ample provision for planning and careful implemen- 
tation, the committee has developed a budget that it deems appropriate 
for the first year of operation beginning July 1, 1973. This budget is 

presented in Appendix : D for consideration by parties concerned. 
Findings ; 

VI. Since economic factors play an important part in the development 
of educational programs, it is Imperatlv-; that steps be taken to 
. assure maximum benefits in relation to costs. 
Recommendations ; 

VI. Public funds should be made available to staff and Implement a 

pilot program on an expandable hasis in response to a continuing 
appraisal of need. 
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Chapter VI 

ACCREDITATION ■ 

With respect to matters of accreditation, the committee faced 
three basic questions: 

What legal requirements must be met in the implementation of non- 
traditional programs? 

What should be the philosophy underlying regulations for the 
accreditation of nontraditional programs? 

Is regional accreditation necessary or desirable? 

Discussion ; 

State accreditation is in effect mandatory under the law. Any 
new agency intending to award degrees or credits at the level of higher 
education must have t>\e approval of the Connecticut Commissidn for'- 
Higher Education before beginning operations.: Regional accreditation 
is voluntary but is necessary as a means of achieving nationwide 
recognition. The New England Association of Schools and Colleges which 
is. the regional accrediting agency having responsibility for Connecticut, 
will not grant accreditation until one class has been graduated/ but at 
an early stage an institution may be admitted to membership as Corres- 
pondent and then as Candidate for Accreditation. 

The New England Association has not yet adopted a final policy on the 
accreditation of nontraditional degree programs, but discussion of such 
a policy is being carried on both within the Association and, at the 
national level, in the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions 
of Higher Education (FRACHE) . 

In general it appears that one can count on sympathy with new and 
nontraditional forms, since the Association appears to be moving toward 
accreditation of two new types of institutions: (1) a college or 
university which accepts or certifies the validity of work done elsewhere, 
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Chapter 6 - Accreditation (cont.') 

•credits that work toward a degree, and actually awards the degree; 
(2) an examining college or university. 

A situation as yet unresolved in Connecticut is the position to 
be taken by the Commission for Higher Education as regards regulations 
for the licensure and accreditation of agencies seeking to offer 
external degrees, credit by examination, and other forms of nontradi- 
tional postsecondary education. Recent legislation mandates the 
issuance of new regulations. The committee urges that this be done 
promptly and recommends that these regulations follow the lead of the 
New England Association and the National F&aefation. 
Findings ; 

VII. The development of alternatives to traditional modes of higher 
education requires appropriate new regulations by state 
licensiag authorities. 
VIII. The success of a new program of nontraditional educational 

services depends heavily upon Its acceptance by traditional 

\ , . ■ '■ ■ ■ 

\ Institutions and the general public. 

Recommendations ; 

VII. The Commission for Higher Education should issue regulations in 
accordance with Section 10-330aCb) of the 1971 supplement to 
the General Statutes of Connecticut. The recent Federation of 
Regional Accrediting Goimnissions of Higher Educafcton (FRACHEf 
report of guidelines for accireditation of nontraditional degree 
programs should be utilized in preparing said regulations. 
VIII. The new unit established to promote programs of nontraditional 

study and/or to aw£-d external degrees and credit by examination 
should seek to obtain full accreditation from the New England ■ 
Association of Schools and Colleges. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 

The area of accountability opens a variety of considerations, as 
indicated by the following questions : 

Regarding the present state of higher education, "Is it enough?" 
Are all segments of adult need being served? Are all possible 
methods of delivery actually in use? 

Will a system of advisory committees and governing boards be re- 
quired to aissure the responsiveness and public accountability of 
the system? 

Ar<S resources vy^sted beca^ institutions do not recognize recom- 
meridatioxis on learning in the armed services and in non-credit 
adult education, proprietary, and industrial training programs? 

What will be the effect of the provisions o£ the 1972 Higher 
.Education Amendments (P.L. 92-318), particularly as regards 
i^ occupational programs? Are there practical competences that 
should be included in the canon of academic subjects and given 
recognition feterough nontraditional modes of service? 

How can opportunities for minorities groups be reinforced and 
expanded? 

What lies at the root of the higher education process : participation 
in the activities of a comm^unity involved in learning? or achievement 
in learning? 

Will quality controls be needed? What is "quality?" How is It 
measured? By what means is quality achieved? How is it maintained 
and/or improved? 

Discussion Monitoring and Performance Evaluation of the System 

After considering all factors involved, the committee is convinced that 
no commitment should be made to public support of a system of alternative 
modes in higher education unless provision is made for close and continuing 
monitoring of its performance. The committee urges that overall evaluation 
^f ^he program be vested in an advisory group made up of representatives 
from traditional higher education, representatives from the target population, 
including participants in the program, and representatives from the public 
at large* 
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Chapter 7 - Accoano ^b ility (cont.) 

Academic evaluaitlioja of the external degree program should be 
based on criteria sfsscflff ically developed in terms of the objectives and 
needs served by the profgram. These criteria should insure that real 
alternatives in tS^ i5^i,v:e^^ of education are offered by the progtsam. 

In vl%»r of the &^^B.c%al nature of the program, it should be the 
clear responsibili^ty o£ the administrative staff to collect, compile, 
coordinate and diss^eminate data on the status and trends of the pr(Ogram., 
Said data should in:citi^ but not be limited to quantitative da;ta am. 
potent-nal ta-rget p^^mlkal^^^^ participant target populations , sttidemt 
;populations-, rate rf^^^^s, and placement of graduates* 

Analysis of the costs and benefits of the program should fe t'ha 
responsibility of igh^ administrative staff Said analysis should 
include fetjife iiot ^hi^- .Mmi^^ to delivery cost per unit of credit, 
financial aid requirements, comparison with cost of traditional higher 
education, evaluation of individual benefits in terms of gains in wage- 
earning potential, time and money saving, lower educatioiRail teist:, .and 
economic benefits to the State and the nation in terms cf S^l^eased tax- 
^^^^EB.an^i^&ai^tfe^^ the gross national product. 
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Chapter 7 - Accountability (cont.) 
Findings : 

IX. Evaluation is necessary to monitor any nontraditional program. 

Recommendations : 

IX. Steps should be taken to monitor the performance of non*" 

traditional programs and to guarantee the adequacy and quality of 
services to minority and other target populations. Evaluation of 
programs should be vested in an advisory group made up of 
representatives from traditional higher education, representatives 
from the target populations (including participants in the 
program), and representatives from the public at large. 
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APPENDIX A 



Report of Survey on Nontraditional Practices 
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SURVEY : Nontraditional Undergraduate Programs and Practices 

In September 1972 forty-three accredited institutions of higher 
education in Connecticut received questionnaires seeking information on 
nontraditional practices. Within the month, all institutions had re- 
plied with results as compiled below: 

Highlights 

Replies were received from 22 public and 21 independent Institutions. 

Number Percent 

Institutions granting credit by 29 67% 

examination in lieu of course 

enrollment 

Institutions accepting in transfer 27 63% 

course credit earned elsewhere by 

examination 

Institutions providing public 13 30% 

testing center on campus for 
college level examinations 

Number of students in 1971-72 700 

earning credits by examination 
(approx.) 

Semester hours of credit earned 4200 
in 1971-72 by examination 
(approx. ) 
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intraditi onal Und..rRraduate Programs and Practices at Accredited Institutions 
In Connecticut - Fall 1972 
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PUBLIC 




TOTAL 


Institutions responding 


22 


,21 


43 


1. ruii-cime maependent stud^* 


: 

1 


■ 5 


6 


z. rart-Lime inaependent study 


' ■12': ■ 


17 


29" 


■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ '. • ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ,'; ■ ; ' ' ■ ; ■ 

jt iiiLeraiocipiinary study 


12 


13 


25 


^4. incernsnips or work-study programs 


13 


17 


V30 


J . iULoriai stuav courses 


:9 


13 : 


22 


6. Correspondence or home study courses 


0 


0 


0 


7. Televised instruction 


5 ■ 


3 


8 


8. Coniputer-assisted instruction 




4 


9 


9. Casette-based courses 


6 


0 


6 ■ 


10. Concurrent ehrollment in courses at other stitutions 


15 


■ 18 ■ : 


33 


11. credit lor learning m proprietary institutions 


- ■ 


8 


13 


U. Credit for learning in industrial or in-service 
training programs 


8 


8 


16 . 


13. Study abroad for credit 


4 


13 


: .17 " 


14. Credit for study in community cultural agencies 
^.museums, libraries, churches^ theaters, etc.) 






10 


ij. ureain tor employment experience' 


9 


5 


— — — 
■ 14 


to. uredlt tor artistic achievement 


1 


2 


•:.3 ■ 


1/. credit tor volunteer work in health or social agencies 


4 


4 


8 


io. Credit for travel experience 


1 


1 


2 


19. Credit for military service 


0 


2 


2 


20. Credit for learning achievement in armed services 


12 ■ 


10 


22 


21, Three-year baccalaureate 


1 


8 




22: §Si^BS£id itUdY SCheM^ 


1 




' 1 

1 O 1 



23. Individual learning contracts between student & fac. 

24. Degree entirely by part-time study 



25. Degree entirely by correspondence study 

26. External degree (no residency required) 

(a) Associate 
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18 



(b) Bachelor 



27. College admission for high school students in lieu 
•' (a) eleventh year 



(b) twelfth year 



28. College course enrollment available to students 
while in high school " 



29.: Special counseling for adults 



30. Special programs or special academic regulations 
for adult students 



31. Child Care Services 



32. Persons over 25 admitted without high school diploma 
or equivalency certificate 



17 



17 



INDEP. 



13 



12 



17 



11 
12 



TOTAL 



14 



31 



14 



34 



30 



20 



11 



33. Public testing center for college-level examinations 

34. Credit by examination without course enrollment 



16 



13 



35. Credit- by challenge examination for courses in which 
enrolled 



36. Credits earned by examination accepted in transfer 



13 



14 



37. Procedure available for validation of nontraditional 
learning ■ ■ " 



14 



10 



38. Types of examinations for evaluation of validated 
nontraditional learning: 



-Written examination prepared externally and with 
norms established on national, regional, or 
multi- institutional basis 



1 1 



12 



-Written exams prepared locally by the faculty of 
one or more institutions and with norms on local 
or ad hoc basis 
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-Oral Examinations 



-Examinations by review of record of accomplishments 



11 



10 



13 



29 



27 



24 



21 



21 



10 



12 



Experience in award of credit earned by examination: 
(Best estimates given) 



.Of the total amount of degree credit awarded in the academic 
year: 1971-72, approximately X semester hours represent 
a) credit earned by externally prepared examinations (CLEP.CPE 
et al) and 



PUBLIC 

* // 



9-1 

15 - 1 

16 - 1 
40 - 1 
60 - 1 

100 - 1 
228 - 1 



INDEPENDENT 



approximately QO _ semester hours represents credit 
earned by locally prepared examinations . 



b) 



approximate total number of students earning credit 
by examination (X) . 



c) 



* Approximately _QQ_ semester hours of credit accepted in 
transfer during 1971-72 have been earned by examination " 
d) (externally and/or locally prepared) prior to enrollment 
at this college. 



Approximate number of students receiving transfer cfedit 
based on credit-by-examination (X) . 



24 


- 1 


15 


25 


" X. 


30 


30 


- 1 


100 


35 


- 1 


. 175 


39 


- 1 


300 


60 


- 1 




75 


- 1 




150 


- 1 




240 


- 1 




450 


- 1 





6 - 1 
9 - 1 
10 - 2 
12 - 1 
30 - 1 
35 - 1 
50-1 
100 - 1 
3 97-1 



30 
60 
69 
109 



e) 



3-1 
6-1 
10-2 
18 - 1 
26 - 1 




* Figure refer to blanks marked with (X) . 
Number of colleges 



6 
50 
60 
170 
350 
1300. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 - 1 

3 - 1 
10-1 
40 - 1 
50 - 2 

100 - 1 



6 - 1 
12 - 1 
35 - 1 
40 - 1 
50 - 1 
70 - 1 



1 - 2 
5 - 1 
10 - 1 
12 - 1 



TOTAL 



2404-13 



1748-15 



716-17 



541-12 



102-11 



APPENDIX B 



A Report on Television and Audiovisual Technology 
Available at .All State Institutions Under Jurisdiction 
of the Connecticut Commission for Higher Education 
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APPENDIX C " Census Data (1970) on Educational Achievement of Adults 



in Connecticut 



July 26, 1972 



Reverend William C. McInnes, S. J,. , Chairman 
Committee on Alternate Approaches for the Delivery of 
Higher Education 



The following information might be helpful to the study of needs: 
According to the U.S. .Census 1970 - General Characteristics - Connecticut 

Adults 2^^ years of age and over who have completed 
1*^3 "years of cciTlege^""r7T . . . . . . ....... . : . ..... ......... 179,635 

Adults 25 years of age and oyer who have completed 
four or more years of college 230,303 

Number of adults 25 years of age \^r.d over who have 
not graduated from high school . .................. . . 740 ,830 

Number of adults, 25 years of age and over who have 
not completed an 8th grade level of education . 221,769 



A rich source of potential candidates for the services of an "open 
university '\ might be those who" successfully complete the General Educa- 
tion Development Testing: Program (GiE.D.) The following are the i 
statistics for calendar year 1971 for Connecticut: 

: Total number tested 5,212 

A^^^rage age . 25.5 years 

Average years, of schooling 9.8 
Percentage planning further study 52.8 
Percentage failing to pass test; 44.9 



Reverend Ifilllajn C. Mclnnes, S.J. , - ' 

July 26, 1972 

Page 2 , 

It is anticipated that within a period of two years approximately 
10,000 adults will be tested annually. ► 
, ____ is suggested that if and when such an "open university" Is 

established that each adult who successfully completes the G. E. D . 
tests be urged by written invitation to continue their educa'tion on 
the college level at the time they receive their state high school 
diploma . 

The above. Information indicates that the citizens of our state 

will continue to have great need of public educational service? jn 
all levels. 



James A. Dorsey, Coordinator. 

Adult and Community Education 
JAD:cfs State Department of Education 
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APPENDIX D 



PROPOSED BUDGET FOP P LANNING AND INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION - July 1, . : 9?3-June 30 > 197A 
Salaries : 

Qiief Administrative Officer . $35,000 

H.' miisr. be a top level planner with academic 

credentials in terms of experience and accom- 
■ plishments. He must be reasonably young,,, will^ 

to expend Che necessary time and effort involved 

as well as assume the risks inherent in a possible , . 

. one-year .assignment.^ He must be fully committed 
to the external degree approach. 

Assistant Administrative Officer 20,,P00 
He must be able to handle administrative detail , 
understand planning, and have solid academic 
credentials in terms; of experience and accom-; 

plishments. He must .fully share the- committment ^ . 

:..':of the Chief Administrative Officer. - 



Secretary 



8,000 



\Total ^",000 
Fringe, Benefits (a 20% of Salary : 12,600 



Total Salaries and Fringes $75,600 

Consulting Fees 20,000 
To engage the service of aclcuow leaded experts 
from other areas of the country who can provide 
essential insights and information. (Includes 
travel allowance) 

Office Space Rental ^^'^^^ 
750 Square Feet $ $5/ft:. 

Office Equipment and Furnishings V 5,000. 

■■ ■ , ..'t . • ' 3,500 ' 

Travel Allowances • V 

Telephone and Postage : 

Supplies and Printing . 3»50O 



. Total Budget 



$113,850 
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APPENDIX E - Working Paper on Augmentation at the Delivetv System 
Through Development of Technological Resources 



eric; 



It is believed that the success of efforts to develop alternate 
app^roaches to the delivery of higher education services will depend in 
part on utilization of technological resources. Therefore it is sug- 
gested that tha exist ing sum of methods and resources for the delivery, 
of higher education services in Connecticut be augmented by: 

(a) Increasing the participation of the Connecticut Bablic Tele- 
vision organization in the delivery of higher education services 
through development of appropriate program resources , assistance 
to institutions and local agencies, and coordination of program- 
ming with educational goals . 
, ' (b) Development of a system of regional radio/video/computer 

resources for use by non-affiliated learners. 
'.. (c) Establishing a public authority responsible for developing and 
e'itpanding the utilization of public television^ and cablt^i tele- 
vision as a means of delivering instructional services both 
independently and in cooperation with existing ins titutions and 
agencies. This should be an organization established by 
legislative action as a component of the state system of higher 
education. Its concern would be with the delivery of instruc- 
tional- services through television, radio, ComputerLand all 
related technological media. The role of evaluation of 
learning and award of.„degrees would bb performed by other agencies, 
;for example; the presently accredited iinstitutions or a new \ 
^ ■ " state degree-granting agency 'created to serve nontraditional \ 
'i'-'^.' ;■• programs.:'. ' ,■,;■■:■„ 



APPENDIX E 

Governance of the proposed organization is a critical issue. 

The role of the governing board is to bring about Improvement 

in an existing situation for the benefit of the general : public . 
. Therefore, membership should Include a majority of persons 

keenly aware both of the advantages and the potential of 
^' electronic delivery systems. 

The authority of the organization will of necessity be indepen- 
dent both of existing institutions of higher education and of 
media agencies.. Quality control can be assured through the 
mechanism of state licensure and accreditation. Budgetary 
independence including authority to receive grants will be \ 
essential to assure necessary leverage. Certain regulatory 
powers would probably be needed to curb erosion of scarce 
resources . 

The liaison function of the organization will be important. 
In addition to industry groups, there should be close coordina- 
tion with groups that are representative of the academic 
comitiunity. 

(d) Establishment of a "Connecticut Tele-versity'* using radio, 
television, and computer resources as suggested in the 
following proposal: 
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PROPOSAL - A CONNECTICUT TELE-VERSITY 

It is proposed that system for delivery of highei education services 

in Connecticut be augmentc^i by establishing a Tele-versity as described he)t^BVter. 

The outcomes envisioned are that 

— public and private resources could be more broadly used in the. state; 

— - students would have greater flexibility in obtaining higher education on 
both a degree and non-degree basis; 



the cost could be shsred proportionately so that no constituency, 
■institution or student is overly burdened; and 

— with the advent of cable television and more sophisticated j.telf?.- 

communications, the entire state could benefit from this alternative 
approach to higher education. 



FEATURES 

1. The Connecticut Tele-versity would be formed for the entire state under 
the coordination and licensure authority of the Commission for Higher 
Education. Such structure would be to a degree independent of any one 
public or private constituency or institution. 

2. The structure of the Tele-versity would be based upon a consortium 
which would include representation from all constituencies in higher 
education, including Connecticut Public Televisionv cable television, 
the University of Connect icut, the four state colleges , the community 
colleges, the technical colleges, and the independent colleges and 

- universities. 

3. The television and radio resources of the public and pri^vate institutions and, 
where possible, those of Connecticut Public Television and cable 

: television should work together as part of the staff ox the new structure. 

^ • The Tele-versity would have a chief executive with a small administrative 
staff placed -at a central location, preferably close ito a^^^^t^ 
• outlet such as Channel 24. Its major function would be to coordinate 
\ : ^nd develop instructional services within the new structure. ; ; 

. 5.: Faculties to provide televised instruction would be drawn from the 
various public and independent institutions. 
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Implementation 

a) Programs would be established using television resources in support 
of degree, certificate, and career, development programs. 

b) Programs would be developed and offered in coordination with present 
: - offerings given among the various constituencies and institutions 

across the state; that is » either some or most requirements being ■ 
fulfilled through televised instruction while others would be met 
through normal instructional processes within the various colleges 
and universities. . 

c) Study Centers would be established across the state in all of the ■ 
public institutions and, where feasible and desirable, in private i' 
institutions. The Study Centers would provide individualized 
instruction, counseling, and folloir-through for the televised 
courses. 

d) Such; alternative approach through broad programraing would allow ' 
individuals to have available both general and specif ic ins truction;^ 

; i.e. televised instruction, large group teaching, and seminar study' 

...processes 

e) Programs would be designed tj inexjrporate instruction at the lower 
; '^^^^sio a student 

could progress on a planned prc3ram beginning with the Associate 
degree and going through the Baccalaureate and Master's level. 

The financial support structure established for the Connecticut Tele- 
versity would provide for distribution of funds proportionately to the 
participating constituencies and to the central operating agency. 
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APPENDIX F - Working Paper - Perspectives on the External College Decree 

The collep,e degree in this country has become more than the traditional 
certification of scholarly competence. It has become a prerequisite for social 
acceptance and for employment in a broad segment of occupations and fields, in- 
cluding those that do not directly involve scholarship. Because this is so, the 
degree is no longer needed only by the future teachers ^ scholars, or professionals, 
but by almost anyone who wants an even chance in securing a satisfying job and 
social position. In short, the B.A. is approaching the status of a basic right for 
all in a democratic society. 

In order to understand this state of affairs, we must understand what magic 
the degree is presumed to have. 

In the x^;orld of employmv-^nt , an employer usually assumes that someone who has 
earned the bachelor's degree has undergone experiences—other than job experiences— 
that will make him better suited for employment than the applicant without a degree. 

Secondly, the employer may assume that the degree-holder is going to be more 
serious and better motivated than the non-degree-holder, who has not invested the 
time, money, and energy required to earn a degree. 

Finally, the employer often relies on the college that awarded the degree to 
have selected and trained the most promising candidates. Therefore, he may assume 
that the degree-holder is going to have more promise than one who has not gone 
through the selection process or who has been selected against in the process. 

In short , it is the process that has led to the awarding of the degree that 
is considered to indicate special merits in job "v.^vers, not the degree itself. In 
thinking about alternate means of earning degrees, then, one must examine not 
simply new ways of awarding degrees, but the essential educational processes that 
must stand behind the degrees if they are to continue to be valuable to the 
degree-holder. ^ 
: It is; new generally acknowledged that four^u of study in 

;gP^(];"5idence at a college is not the only process by which one can earn a valid 
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bachelor's degree. But there Is a core process In that basic design that must be 
retained if the degree is to have the same value it has had previously. In de- 
fining the core process, we might consider what it Is that the college offers its 
students. 

One way to look at the process of college education Is to consider how knowledge 
is transmitted and developed. Students are exposed to books, lectures, and dis- 
cussions; they are expected in turn to participate in discussions and to write papers 
and take exams, all as a means of developing their own academic competence and of 
getting feedback on how well they are doing. The net result is a system of 
give-and-take that Introduces students to information and makes them actively deal 
with it. It is for successfully dealing with the otherwise abstract , information 
that the degree is awarded* 

Another way to look at the educational process at ci:aiege is to consider the 
psychological dimensions of attendance. Self-improvement of some kind is the 
primary motivation for attending college, and once . there the Student becO^s 
Immersed in what is really a very self-centered undertaking: learning. Despite 
the different reasons students may have for wanting a degree, the process of 
acquiring it almost inevitably Involves the kind of self-examination and intro- 
spection that is traditionally thought of as the occupation of scholars. Having 
been through this process, the student feels himself almost a member of a club- 
the "educated." The degree at the end of the process is his membership card. 

^'^^ psychological processes involved in getting a college 
degree musty in large measure, account fcr the special place that a d^ holds 
in our society. The equivalent of this process may be attainable- in other 
settings, but it is by no means a part of all adult experience* It is : ot, for 
Instance, the same process that one goes through In learning a trade or in working 

^it^i" a company. Therefore, in order to give a degree equivalent 
to that awarded at the end of a college education , we must define the :^8i^^^ 
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that will provide tihe necessary intellectual and psychological content required and 
we must make these experiences .available to those who want and need a degree but for 
sotne reason cannot go to oollege. 

The educational experience must include, first, sound intellectual content. 
This means that more than day-to-day problem solving must be involved. Tlie student 
must be exposed to concepts, ideas, theories, tiew ways of thlnkinjEi; about things 
and new things to think about. Much of this can be found in books "and is sought 
by many who are not students. But the educational process is not just a matter of" 
receiving information, it is learning to deal with it, to turn it into knowlpdg;e . 
This requires that students have a way of reactirig to the information and of having 
someone react to his reaction. Only in this way does ha begin to understand how to use 
the information he has received and how he personally relates to it* 

The psychological content of the educational process seems, most importantly, 
to be a sense of self-discovery or self- improvement. Instead of working on tasks 
outside himself, the student is concentrating on himself . People can go through 
the ntechanics of college without attaining this sense of having been educated; others . 
can, without benefit of college, attain this sense on their own. But the educational 
process leading to a degree must provide the means for. the student to discover 
himself, to go through the psychological process of self-education, if it is to 
have value . 

Education is not a form of consumerism, whereby the student passively receives 
the information or the degree doled out by the institution of higher education* 
The tradiMonal functions of the college or university include servic e, which 
implies provision of assistance to "customerSj" but it is primarily education that 
gives the institution Its special character and this implies active participation 
in the teaching/learning function and in scholarly efforts. In providing degrees 
external to'lhat institution, we must not think in terms of service alone, but in 
terms of education. 
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Among the many alternate ways of providing the educational process 
beyond college walls, the new educational technology offers the most 
exciting prospects, But behind the technology that can provide new educa- 
tional opportunities must stand the college, not as the certifying agent 
.necessarily but as the developer of the non--college educational process. 
While a degree does not have to be earned at a. college or awarded by a 
college, much of the knowledge -most appropriate to developing the equivalent 
of a college degree is still inevitably concentrated in the college. Subject 
areas, teaching styles, performance standards, all have been developed on 
campus to a higher degree than elsewhere and must be one of the priiijary inputs 
to the non-campus educational program. The college does not have a monopoly 
on knowledge, but if we are to award college degrees, there must be something 
of the college in the preparation for them. 
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APPENDIX G - Nontraditional Programs Brought to the Attention of the 
CoTTnnittee 

Note: The reader wishing to be up to date on the state of the art in 
nontraditional degree programs as of September 1972 should consult the 
booklet, Increasing The Options by John R. Valley, Office of New *Degree 
Programs, College Entrance Examination Board/Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

In the listings to follow, key program characteristics are 
indicated in parentheses. 



1, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 

Individualized Degree Program 

(An alternate approach to the Bachelor's Degree open to students of all 
ages who wish to earn degree at a faster or slower pace than required 
of stud^ints in traditional four-yjsar program.) 

2, The Hartford Courant 

"Courses by Newspaper" program . 

(A project administered by University Extension, University of 
California at San Diego and Copley News Service, Twenty 1400 tv-ord 
lectures printed in newspapers over a twenty-week period starting in 
September 1973. College credit will be available through an affiliated 
institution in Connecticut,) 

3, Department of Corrections, State of' Connecticut: 

Program for institutional residents 

(Multi-component program with possibility of external degree from 
participating community colleges.) . 
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4. Connecticut State Department of Education 

Proposal for Adult High School Diploma Program 

CPr opose that local boards of education award high school diplomas to 
adults on basis of validated course credits, examinations, military 
experience, work experience, proficiency in fine arts, travel, and a 
variety of non-credit educational experiences.) 

5. Powder Ridge, Middlefield, Connecticut 

Open Conmiuniversity 
(Voluntary non-credit summer sessions.) 



6, The Greater Hartford Process, Inc. 

The Capitol Region Open University 

(A proposal for establishment of a new institution of higher education 
for the Greater Hartford, Connecticut region with credit and degree 
granting powers. It would also serve as an administrative device for 
effecting a consortium arrangement among existing member institutions 
in the region,) 



7, Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 

Travelers Education^':l Reimbursement Plan 

(Included in the Plan are programs leading to certificates, diplomas, 
degrees, and designations which are nationally recognized by the 
industry and the general public.) 



8, Empire State College, State University of New York, Saratoga Springs, 
New York 

(Non-residential instructional and degree-granting program, educational 
contract plan* ) 



9. State Educational Department, Albany, New York 
New York Regents External Degree Program 
' (Examining university, non-residential. ) 
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10. State of California 

Proposals and pilot programs developed by the Connnission on 
External Degree Programs of the California State University and 
Colleges. and by the University of California President's Task 
Force on the Extended University. 

11. Campus-Free College 

Incorporated in the District of Columbia and with headquarters in 

Boston, Massachusetts, 

(Nation-wide program of individualized study under a system of local 
advisors. Degree-granting authority will be sought from the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia.) 

12. Dallas Public Library, Dallas, Texas 

Independent Study Project 

(The public library serves as a center for independent study, for 
purposes of self -enrichment and/or preparation for examination for 
course credit offered by the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) 
of the College Entrance Examination Board.) 

13. Florida State University System External Degree Program administered by 
Florida International University, Miami, Florida 

(Upper division, multi-component program, educational contract plan,) 

14. Foreign Policy Association , New York, New York 

(Proposal to develop an introductory college-level course in inter- 
national relations designed for independent off -campus study . ) 

15. Minnesota Metropolitan State College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
(Upper division, educational contract plan.) 
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16. Department of Higher Education, Trenton, New Jersey 
Thomas A. Edison College 

(Examining University similar to New York Regents External Degree 
program. ) 



17. Vermont Regional Community College, Montp,elier, Vermont 

(State-wide off-campus instructional services; degrees awarded by the 
Vermont State College Board, educational contract plan, credits based 
on achievement of ^'competencies. ") 



18. The University Without Walls of the Union for Experimenting Colleges' 
and Universities, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

(A consortium having its own degree-granting- authority in the State of 
Ohio and also providing an organizational basis for degrees in special 
programs to be awarded by participating colleges.) 

19. Commonwealth of Massachusetts .* 

Proposal by Jerrold Zacharias for a new nonresidential "open" 
university 

(Individualized instructional programs and degree-granting authority.) 

20. University of London, London, England 

(Subject to certain restrictions, permits external students to study 
privately or at institutions not affiliated; with the University either 
in the United Kingdom or overseas. Examinations are held each year at 
centers located in the United; Kingdom and overseas . ) 

21. The Open University, Bletchley,; England 

(Non-residential instructional and degree-granting program. Individual 
subject\courses, based on the credit system, and designed for those 
precluded from achieving their aims through an existing institution of 
higher education' wilL be part of a four to five years degree course 
and it is hoped to make use of existing university premises for short-- 
term residential courses.) 
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22. Council for National Academic Awards, Tondon, England 

(A national body established in The United Kingdom under royal 
charter to validate the award of degrees through subject boards 
representing industry, the universities, and the colleges. Its 
degrees are available to students at institutions otho" than 
universities who have completed approved courses of study or research.) 



The following is quoted from the Coiiiinonwealth Universities Yearbook 
1970_ (pp^. 125-126) 

1. Surrogave Dsgrees, The principle of surrogate degrees, not 
granted by a university, is quite an old one in England. In 1534 
an act provided that the archbishop of Canterbury should have the 
power, formerly possessed by the pope, of granting degrees in any 
faculty. Since the bishops had been empowered in 1511 to license 
practitioners in medicine and surgery, considerable confusion 
arose .... 

The practice of awarding graduate equivalent qualifications was 
extended to the Society of Apothecaries in 1815 when it was empowered 
to- award its licentiate to those intending to practise medicine.... 

A more i'amiliar precedent was the award of degrees to external 
students as- practised first by the University of London, then, 
with variations, by the universities of Durham and Southampton. 
In the case of London these degrees were open to all who could 
fulfil the academic requirements; in the case of Durham they 
were confined to students' of Sunderland Technical College and 
in Southampton to students of the local technical college . The 
London umbrella enabled many technical colleges to develop work 
of university standard and was described by the ministry of 
education (as the board became after 194A) as 'one of the most 
important developments of the last fifty years*.... 

Though in no way disparaging the past contribution of the London 
external degree, the Robbins committee considered that, its lack - 
of flexibility and estrangement from the environmental milieux 
of students were handicapping its future application. 

2. A new validating body, scrutinizing proposals for courses outside 

. the universities was established as a result' of the Robbins Report , 

'th^ Council for National Academic Awards was -set up by royal 
charter in 1964. VJhereas its forerunner , the National Council for 
Technological Awards (established in 1955) : awarded degree-equivalent 
diplomas, and from 1959 a post-graduate quallf ication (membership 
of the College of Technologists) , the Council for National Academic 
• Awards validates the award of bachelor ' s , master ' s, and. doctor's 
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degrees in arts, social science, science and technology through 
some 41 subject boards representing industry, the universities 
and the colleges.../ 

Its degrees^ comparable in standard to those at present conferred 
by universities- are available to both full-time and part-time 
students, at institutions of higher education or research other 
than universities, who have undertaken certain approved courses 
of study or research. . 

In 1968-69, 15,656 students were following 225 courses leading to 
its degrees in, amongst other subjects, business studies, mathe- 
matics, economics, sociology, accountancy , languages and law. 
Further courses are likely to include librarianship and town 
planning. Higher degrees like MPhil and PhD can be obtained by 
work undertaken jointly in industry or commerce and the college, 
49 colleges are currently offering C.N. A. A. courses. 
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August 16, 1972 



^ Announcement of subcommittee assignments , 



at University of 
Hartford, Hartford 



- A ^an>^^ of additional responsibility 
:c to input for Conuaission for 
ation Master Planning activity, 



iiiH of statutes and regulations 
af fee ting governance j licensure , and 
accreditation of institutiv^ns or agencies 
of fering higher education (presentations 
by Messrs • Rabineau, James , and Bernler iof 
the Commission for Higher Education staff) 



September 8, 1972 

at Commission for 
Higher Education 
offices, Hartford 



Special meeting conducted by Michael 
Perillo, Assistant Director, Evening 
Division and Sinmnery' Session , Southern 
Connect icut State College. 

P r e s en t a t i o n o II Br i t i s h Op en Un i V er s i t y 
and Council for National Academic Awards 
by E. T/Ashton, Principal Lecturer, 
Polytechnic of Central London , London , 
England . 



September 12, 1972 

at Connecticut Public 
Television, Inc., 
Hartford 



- Critique of proposal for Capitol Region 

Op en Un iyersity(presentat ion by Rob e r t E . 
Patricelii of The Greater Hartford Process, 
Inc . ) . ■ . . 

- Presentations : 



Individualized Degree Program, Trinity 
College, Hartford by Robert B. Oxnam, 
Director , 

British Open University by Michael Perillo . 

Connecticut Public Television, Inc. by 
Paul Taff , President . 

Federal funding of innovative programs by 
Fred Pinkham , Consultant , Of f ice of the 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 



Progress reports by subcommittee chairmen 
(Accreditation, Research and Evaluation , 
Public Acceptance, Technological Resources , 
Costs , Program). 
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May 15, 1972 

at Coiranission for 
Higher Education ; 
offices, Hartford 



Charge to the Coiranittee (suiniuary by 
Dr. Louis Rabineau, Vice--Chancellor , 
Conmiission for Higher Education). 

Review of report of Interim Task , Force on 
External Degrees and College Credit by 
Examination Cpresentation by; Gilber t E . 
Teal, Dean of the College, Western 
Connecticut State College, Danbury) . 



May 30, 1972 

at Commission for 
Higher Education 
offices, Hartford 



The New York State Regents External Degree 
Program (presentation by Dr. Donald J. 
Nolan, Director , Regents External Degree 
Program, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York) . 



June 20, 1972 

at Commission for 
Higher Education 
offices, Hartford 



Adoption of Committee Mission Statement. 

Discussion of priorities and committee 
work schedule. 



July. 11, 1972 

at Southern Connecticut 
State College, 
New Haven 



Critique of the "Zacharias" Report (proposal 
for an Open University in Massachusetts). 

Discussion of need for -a new agency to 
facilitate alternative approaches to higher 
education and the possible roles of such an 
agency. ^ ■ : ^,,J 



August 1, 1972 

at Fairfield University 
Fairfield 



Discussion of governance and functions of a 
new publically supported agency to award 
external degrees and to, provide related 
services . 



Presentation on aspects of the Zacharias 
Report by Daniel S. Cheever, Jr., Director 
of Project Development , Educational 
Development Center, Inc., Newton, 
Massachusetts • 

Critique of proposal for Thomas A. Edison 
College, Department of Higher Education, 
State of New Jersey , an examining university 
to be operated in cooperation with New York 
State Regents External Degree Program. 
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October 2, 1972 , 

at Commission for 
Higher Education 
offices, Hartford 



- Presentation on University Without Walls 
by Leonard Zion, Consultant, Union of 
ExperiTTienting Colleges and Universities , 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

-Progress reports by subconnnittee chairmen. 

-Report of survey of nontraditiona^ programs 
in. Connecticut colleges and Universities. 



October 25, 1972 

at Veterans Adminis- 
' tration Hospital;, 
West Haven 



Appointment of Editorial Commit tee to 
supervise preparation of f inal draf t . 

Presentation by Subcommittee on Organiza- 
tional Relationahips and Program 
Construction, 



Discussion of scope of proposed services 
and philosophy of fee structure. 



November 16 , 1972 

at Southern Connecticut 
State College, 
New Haven 



Report on survey of technological resources 
by Dr . Jestin . 

Report on Nontraditional College programs 
in Connecticut State Department of 
Corrections . 



Discussion and approval in substance of 
recommendations for final report. 
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APPENDIX J - Qaestlonnalrss ~ Need 



: ernb ; , 1972 



TO: Members of CMDHE 

FROM: Chair man 

SUBJECT: Survey on Need 



The interim report of thae: Task Force on External Degrees and Credit by 
Examination reco^Eaends >as follows regarding a survey of need: 

That a more lilt en sive survey of need for non-traditional 
means of Earning academic credit and degrees ; in the State 
of . Connecticut be uixderitalcen foilowing: up the Task Force 
survey. Tihis survey (c/onducted tkcougk interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, pBMic hearings aad ot&er .appropriate means) 
should seek to deteoiine the extent of the adult Connect^ 
cut populaticm-whosre needs :£G!r^ h not 
being met through eajisting iirpsti tut ions and programs . 
Respondents sljould Jinclude raEimbers of civ^ 
labor, and pra^fessSD:nal organizations, social service and 
community action agencies, ai^ 
directors aTid s::olliEge admissik3ns d£f:icers. 

^certain amount of gensiral datai^i^s avan'lable vhen we: first began our, 
ineetings, and several mambers of: :the connnittee have contributed informa- 
tion on special needsi JjUt so £ar: no survey has been conducted in terms 
of : the needs of particuIHar constituencies; or population groups as cited 
above. /, 

While the exact specif icsrttion of "iieed" is a task for professional 
expertise and study we wciild like to make a first attempt at drawing out 
the information and insight that present committee personnel might have. 

We are thieref ore asking members o£ the coiranittee who have not already 
done so to assist by drafting, tTie-ir owa individual statements on the 
neeJs of the population Lgnroups orrtconsfcLtuencies of which they have 
knoisriedge. In addition t^o the groups aisentioned, the constituencies 
migiit: include veteransV 'fe^tts^^ives , miaoriti persons , health 

care ipersonnel^ school dro^psouts , unempioyed technicians , and others • 
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APPENDIX J Questionnaires Need 



Members of CAADHE - 2 - 



The statements will provide basic input for the Committee' s final report. 
Hence they should bebrief and, if possible, quantitative with respect to 
numbers of persons who might be served. It will also be helpful to have 
indication of types of program (validation, evaluation, instructional, 
tutorial, work-study, etc .) / level of studies (ref resher-remedial, under- 
graiduate, or graduate) , and particular subjects , fields , or occupational 
areas; ' . ' 

Tjhe concept of "need,'r incidentally, relates both to the individual citizen 
and to the society of which he is a member. In other words, we should also 
consider the economic and social needs of state, region, and local 
community, since early identification of emerging needs for trained man- 
power can lead to creation of opportunities for the individual citizen. 

Dx:. Richelle has agreed to include the topic of need as one of the respon- 
sibilities of his Sub-committee. He will welcome suggestions on other 
persons who might be contacted for input. He will also welcome brief 
statements submitted by or on behalf of others whose views the members 
wish to Have included. 

Responses may be handed in at the next meeting or mailed to; 

Commission for Higher Education 
Attentior^: Research Subcommittee, CAADHE 
P. O: Box 1320 
Hartford, Connecticut 06101 



(Rev.) William C. Mclnnes, S.J. 



WCMcI/ff 
cc: Dr. Richelle 
Dr. Shea 
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APPENDIX J - Questionnaires ~ Practices 



September 12, 1972 



TO: 



Presidents of Institutions of Higher Learning, State of 
Connecticut 



FROM: 



Committee on Alternate Approaches for the Delivery of Higher 
Education, Connecticut Commission for Higher Education 



SUBJECT: Survey of Nontraditional Undergraduate Programs and Practices 



The report of the Task Force on External Degrees and Credit by Examination 
of the Connecticut Commission for Higher Education dated December 29, 1972 
included the following recommendation: 

That all State institutions of higher education submit 
statements of existing practices for awarding credit in 
nontraditional ways and for granting external degrees; 
as well as plans for so doing. The Commission should 
also invite all other institutions of higher education 
in Connecticut to submit similar statements. 

In comp li ance wi th the recommendation of the Task Force, our committee 
has undertaken to assemble the desired information, which will serve as / 
a guide in recommending a comprehensive program for earning credit and 
academic degrees by nontraditional means. Results of the survey will 
become part of the committee's report to the Commission for Higher Educa- 
■ tion and the Legislature . 

We shall be grateful for your cooperation in completing and returning the 
enclosed questionnaire by October 5, 1972. 



The Reverend William C. Mclnnes, -S.J. 
President, Fairfield University 
WCMcI:df : Chairman 

Enc.-.; ■ ■- ■ • ■ : - ■ 
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COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



COMMITTEE ON ALTERNATE APPROACHES FOR THE DELIVERY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Questionnaire on Nontraditlonal Undergraduate 
^ Programs and Practices 

Please return by Thursday, October 5, 1972 to: 
CAADHE 

c/p Commission for Higher Education 
P. 0. Box 1320 

Hartford, Connecticut 06101 



(Institution) (Address) 

Prepared b y ^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ - ' ' ■ ' : ■ .' ■ . . ■ ■ ' 

(Name and Title) 



Write "y^s" in the space to the left of any item now of fered or available 
in your institution. JJrite the year (e. , "1974") for items not avail- 



able but planned to begin before September 1976. 

1. F ull-time independent study. 

2. : P art-time independent study. 

3. I nterdisciplinary study. 

4. I nternships or work-study programs. 

5. T utorial study courses. 

6. C orrespondence or home study courses. 

7. Televised instruction 

8. C omputer-assisted instruction. 

9. C assette-based courses. 



Questionnaire on Nontraditional Undergraduate Programs and Practices 



10. ^Concurrent enrollment in courses at other institutions, 

11. _Credit for learning in proprietary institutions,, 

12. C redit for learning in industrial or In-service training 
programs . ; 

13. S tudy abroad for credit, 

14. C redit for study in community cultural agencies (museums, 

libraries, churches , theaters , etc. ) . 

15. C redit for employment experience, 

16. C redit for artistic achievement. 

17. C redit for volunteer work in health or social agencies. 
; 18. C redit for travel experience, 

19. C redit for military service. 

20. C redit for learning achievement in armed services. 

21. T hree-year baccalaureate. 

22. S elf"paced study schedule. 

23; I ndividual learning contracts* between. student and faculty. 

24. D egree entirely by part-time; study. 

25. D egree entirely by correspondence study. 

26. E xternal degree (no residency required) : . 

(a) A ssociate 

(b) • ' B achelor 

27. C ollege admission for high school students in lieu of 
(a) e leventh year, (b) twelfth year. 
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Questionnaire on Nontraditional Undergraduate Programs and Practices pg- 3 



28. College course enrollment available to students while in 

high school. 

29. _Special counseling for adults • 

30. Special programs or special academic regulations for adult 
students • 

31 • C hild care services. 

32. P ersons over 25 admitted without high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate. 

33. P ublic testing center for college-level examinations. 

34. C redit by examination without course enrollment. 

35. C redit by challenge examination for courses in which enrolled. 
C redits earned by examination accepted in transfer. 

37. P rocedure available for validation of nontraditional learning. 



Types of examination for evaluation of validated nontraditional learning: 
W ritten examination prepared externally and with norms 
established on national, regional, or multi-institutional 
-basis ./ 

W ritten examinations prepared locally by the faculty of one 
or more institutions and with norms on local or ad hoc basis. 
O ral examination. 

E xamination by review of record of accomplishments or 
examples of completed work. 



Questionnaire on Nontraditional Undergraduate Programs and Practices pg. 



Types of examination (cont.) 

^Simulation examination by which specific skills or quality 

of responses to a situation can be evaluated. 
O ther. 

Experience in award of credit earned by examination; 
(Please give best estimates . ) 

A, Of the total amount of degree credit awarded in the academic year 

1971-72, (approximately^ hours) , approximatel y s emester 

hours represents credit earned by externally prepared examinations 
(CLEP, CPE, et al) and approximatel y s emester hours represents 

credit earned by locally prepared examinations. Approximate total 
number of students earning rredit by examinatio n 

B. Of approximately^ ^semester hours of credit accepted in transfer 

during 1971-72, approximatel y s emester hours had been earned 

by examination (externally and/or locally prepared) prior to 
enrollment: at this college. Approximate number of students receiving 
transfer credit based on credlt-by-examinatio n 



Other items related to nontraditional study now available or planned: 
(Please list. ) 



APPENDIX J - Questionnaires — Technical Resources 




STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

P.O. Box 1320 - HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 06101 

AREA CODE 203 566'.3913 

September 6, 1972 



Dr. H.B. Jestin 

Academic Vice President 

Central Connecticut State College 

1615 Stanley Street 

New Britain, Connecticut 06050 

Dear Dr. Jestin: 

Father Mclnnes asked that I write to you in your capacity as Chairman 
of the Sub-committee on Technical Resources of CAADHE. 

One of our tasks in the final report will be to respond to the 
recommendations of the Interim Report , particularly with regard to a 
survey of nee dc and resources. A special problem is : Recommendation 4, 
which is quoted below along with the text of Recommendations 2 and 3" 
(cited therein) : 

4. That a survey be made to determine what other resources 
(beyond those referred to in 2 and 3 above) * ; could be 
drawn upon to implement non-*traditional methods . 

*(2) That all State institutions of higher education submit 
statements of existing practices for awarding credit in 
non- traditional ways and for granting external degrees ; as 
well as plans for so doing. The Commission should also 
invite all other institutions of higher education in 
Connecticut to submit similar statements. 

*(3) That concurrently state and regional accrediting and 
licensure agencies , boards , and .commissions re-examine 
their present methods of evaluating equivalent credit for 
certification, licensure , and accreditation of programs, 
. and ins ti tut ions , to encourage, non-traditional educational 
.accomplishment'.;:, 

The thrust of Recommendation 4, as we read it, is to uncover technolog- 
ical .resources that are already available but not now in use — or, 
if in use, not being utilized to their full capability . These are 
matters that have been of concern to you and other members of your 
■ sub- commit tee. ■. - ' 
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Dr. H.B. Jestin - 2 - * September 6, 1972 

Father is therefore asking if you would accept responsibili ty . f or 
contributing a survey-report that would fulfill Recominendation 4 of 
the Interim Report. A further objective, apart from meeting the 
basic requirement , would be to call at tention to some specific pro- 
jects that might be undertaken immediately . 

I am at your service to provide any staff assistance you need. 
Your accepting this task will help us greatly. 

Sincerely , 



Bernard Shea 
Secretary 

Committee on Alternate Approaches 
for Delivery of Higher Education 



BDS : j c 
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Education 



COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



■ COMMITTEE ON ALTERNATE APPROACHES FOR THE DELIVERY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Survey of Pos t-Second^gy Educational Opportunities 
in Businessy Professional, and Public Service Orga^nizatlons 



Please return to: CAADHE 

c/o Cbmmission for Higher Education 
P. 0. Box 1320 

Hartford, Connecticut 06101 



In response to the provisions of Public Act No. 537 (1971), the Connecticut 
Commission for Higher Education has appointed a Coimnittee on Alternate 
Approaches for the Delivery of Higher Education. The purpose of this 
committee is to make recommendations for programs whereby college credits 
and college degrees may be earned by so-called **nontraditional" means. 
- These include credit by examination and credit for in-service training 
and work experience.. 

A major responsibility of the coTmnittee is to furnish as part of its 
report a comprehensive overview of existing programs in Connecticut that 
provide learning experiences equivalent to those now available in conven- 
tional college programs. In fulfillment of this responsibility; the 
committee is undertaking a survey of business and industry, the professions 
and public service agencies. 

Your response on the attached survey form will greatly assist the coinmittee 



Sincerely, 



Bernard Shea, Secretary 
Committee on Alternate Approaches 
for the Delivery of Higher Educatioir 



BS:df 



APPENDIX J - Questionnaires 
Education 



— Programs Outside of Traditional 



Higher 



S^urvey Form 
CAADHE 

P.O- Box 1320 
Hartford, Conn. 



SURVEY OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
m BUSINESS-, PROFESSIONAL, AND PUBLIC SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 



Name and Address 



Business or professional affiliation (position title and name or organization) 



Gentlemen : 

I wish to call to.your attention the following educational activities not 
now a part of the system of higher education in Connecticut In my opinion 
these programs are worthy of consideration as a source of credit toward an 
academic degree, either in their present form or if suitably modified: 

(Please give name and location of prograins or name of sponsoring agency. 
Examples would Include in-service training , apprenticeships , correspondence 
courses, supervisory or executive development programs , professional or 
paraprofesslonal certification programs, community service or cultural 
programs . ) 
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APPENDIX K - PROPOSED LEGISL; "ION 



AN ACT CONCERNING A BOARD FOR STATE ACADEMIC AWARDS 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General AsseTnbly 
convened : 

Section 1 > * 

Section 10-330a of the 1971 Noncumula'tive Supplement to the General 
Statutes is repealed and the following is substituted in lieu thereof: 

(a) The commission for higher education in concert with the state ' s institutions of 
higher education, shall study, develop and coordinate the implementation of new 
methods of awarding undergraduate degrees and college credits including but not limited 
to: (1) External degrees awarded on the basis of accept able performance in an 
educational field whether or not the necessary education was obtained by the candi- 
date at an institution of higher education [;] AND (2) examinations and methods other 
than classroom ins-^ruction for determining qualifications; [(3) the relative, cost 

of such an academic program as compared to the traditional programs to the state 
and to the individual]. 

(b) The commission for higher education shall promulgate regulations to authorize 
accredited institutions of higher education to award degrees by such new procedures. 

(c) [In studying, developin/j and implementing programs conducted under subsection (a) 
of this section, the commission may request , and the constituent units of the public 
system of higher education 'shall provide, such assistance as may be required by the 
coimission and agreed upon by. the commission and the constituent units at the outset - 
of the study] . u 

WITHIN THE LIMIT OF APPROPRIATIONS THE COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
SHALL PROVIDE ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL SERVICES IN SUPPORT OF STATEWIDE 
AND REGIONAL PROGRAMS LEADING TO EXTERNAL DEGREES AND THE EARNING OF ACADEMIC 
CREDITS BY EXAMINATIONS OR OTHER FORMS OF VALIDATION AND EVALUATION OF LEARN- 
ING.. 

(d) jThe commission for higher education shall submit to the governdr and the general 
assembly no i later than January 1, 1972 an interim report ; on the progress of programs 
conducted under this section , with any necessary recommendations , and no later than 
January 1, 1973, shall submit a comprehensive report and recommendations for further 
legislative action. ] 

THERE SHALL BE A BOARD FOR STATE ACADEMIC AWARDS TO CONSIST OF FIVE PERSONS , 
; TO BE APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR. : IN 1973, THE GOVERNOR SHAL^ 

OF SAID* BOARD FOR A TERM OF FIVE YEARS FROM JULY 1, 19 73 , ONE MEMBER FOR A TERM 
OF IFOUR YEAJIS FROM SAID DATE, ONE MEMBER FOR A TERM: OF THREE YEARS^;'^ 
DATE,; ONE MEMBER FOR A TERM OFinWO Y 
^ i period: of -ONE: year from said date the; governor; SHALL 

appoint: ONE MEMBER SAID BOARD FOR A TERM OF FIVE YEARS FROM JULY FIRST IN : 
THE YEAR ; OF : APPOINTMENT . : NO MEMBER OF SAID BOARD SHALL BE CURRENTLY M 

: EMPLOYEE i-i; -Active-; or retired , of an institution of post-secondary or higher;: y j 

education. J: AMONG THE members THERE shall B REPRESENTATION OF THE :FEMALE^^^^^ 
SEX," of PJ^lCIAL MINORITIES, of THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY, OF THE GOVERNING BOARD 
• OF A STATE-SUP^ORTED COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY, AND OF THE GOVERNING BOARD OF 



AN INDEPENDENT COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. NO MEMBER WHO HAS SERVED CONSECU- 
TIVELY FOR TWO FULL TERMS OR PORTIONS THEREOF MAY AGAIN BE APPOINTED 
UNTIL TWO YEARS HAVE PASSED. THE BOARD SHALL, ANNUALLY, ELECT FROM ITS 
MEMBERS A CHAIRMAN AND SUCH OTHER OFFICERS AS IT DEEMS NECESSARY . THE 
GOVERNOR SHALL FILL ANY FACANCIES IN^ THE MEMBERSHIP :0F SAID BOARD BY 
APPOINTMENT FOR THE BALANCE OF THE UNEXPIRED TERM, THE MEMBERS OF 
SAID BOARD SHALL RECEIVE NO COMPENSATION FOR THEIR SERVICES AS SUCH BUT 
SHALL BE REIMBURSED FOR THEIR NECESSARY EXPENSES IN THE COURSE OF THEIR 
DUTIES. • 

(e) SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL OF THE. COMMISSION TOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 
THE BOARD FOR STATE ACADEMIC AWARDS SHALL DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT PROGRAMS 
TO IMPROVE OPPORTUNITIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION THROUGH ALTERNATIVE MODES 

OF SERVICE INCLUDING BUT NOT LIMITED TO GUIDANCE AND INFORMATION SERVICES 
REGISTRATION AND VALIDATION SERVICES, EXAMINATION AND DEGREE GRANTING 
SERVICES, TECHNOLOGICAL DELIVERY SYSTEMS, AND PROJECTS OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. WITH ElESPECT TO ITS OWN OPERATION THE BOARD MAY APPOINT 
AND REMOVE AN EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EXECUTIVE STAFF. THE BOARD MAY 
DETERMINE THE SIZE OF THE EXECUTIVE; STAFF AND THE DUTIES , TERMS , AND 
CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF SAID SECRETARY AND STAFF, SUBJECT TO THE 
APPROVAL OF THE COMMISSION. THE BOARD SHALL ESTABLISH THROUGH APPOINT- 
MENTS ON AN ADJUNCT BASIS A FACULTY OF EXAMINERS TO MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS 
AS TO REQUIREMENTS AND STANDARDS OF THE BOARD'S PROGRAMS AND TO MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE AWARD OF ACADEMIC CREDITS AND DEGREES . PERSONS 
SERVING AS MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF EXAMINERS SHALL HAVE APPROPRIATE 
PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS AS DETERMINED BY THE BOARD AND MAY HOLD 
PROFESSIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN; ACTIVE STATUS AT ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS OF 
POSTS ECONDARY OR HIGHER LEARNING. WITHIN THE LIMIT OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Am SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL OF THE COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, THE 
BOARD SHALL FIX THE COMPENSATION OF PERSONS SERVING WITH ADJUNCT APPOINT- 
MENT AS MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF EXAMINERS. SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL OF 
THE COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, THE BOARD SHALL CONFER SUCH CERTIFI- 
CATES AND DEGREES AS ARE APPROPRIATE TO PROGRAMS OF; POSTSECONDARY AND 
HIGHER LEARNING AND IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BOARD'S 
FACULTY OF EXAMINERS ON THE BASIS; OF EXAMINATIONS AND OTHER FORMS OF 
VALIDATION AND EVALUATION OF LEARNING INCLUDING TRANSFER OF CREDIT. 

(f) THE ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR HIGHER iEDUCATION ESTAJBLISHED IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH SUBSECTION 10-324 (a) (2-) OF THE GENERAL STATUTES SHALL BE 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR THE BOARD. 

(g) THE BOARD SHALL FIX FEES FOR EXAMINATIONS AND FOR SUCH OTHER 
PURPOSES AS THE BOARD DEEMS NECESSARY, SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL OF THE 

. COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, AND mY^^^^^ 

TION ■ OF i SAME AS PROVIDED BY^ LAW OR ' REGULATION. SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL 
: OF THE COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, THE BOARDJmY MAKE CONTRACTS , 

LEASES, OR OTHER AGREEMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH LTS RESPONSIBILITIES. 

(h) THE BOARD MAY ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN AN ^lEDUC ATI ON AL SERVICES 
FUND. I SAID FUND MAY BE USED AS SAID BOARD DETERMINES FOR THE SUPPORT 
OF ITS, ACTIVITIES INCLUDING VALIDATION AND EVALUATION OF LEARNING, 
GUIDANCE AND PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICES ,, AND PROJECTS OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF LEARNING MATERIALS AND THE TECHNOLOGY 
OF DELIVERY SYSTEMS AND ALSO FOR THE PURCHASE OF SUCH SERVICES, MATERIALS 
AND: EQUIPMENT AS : IS REQUIRED FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH SAID ACTIVITIES ^ 
ALL PROCEEDS OF THE BOARD'S ACTIVITIES NOT REQUIRED BY LAW OR ' REGULATION 
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TO BE DEPOSITED TO THE CREDIT OF THE GENERAL FUND SHALL BE CREDITED TO 
AND BiECOME A PART OF THE RESOURCES OF SAID FUND* ALL DIRECT EXPENSES 
INCURRED IN THE CONDUCT OF ACTIVITIES UNDER THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
ITJND SHALL BE CHARGED, AND ANY PAYMENTS OF INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL OF 
BONDS OR ANY SUMS TRANSFERABLE TO ANY FUND FOR THE PAYMENT OF INTEREST 
AND PRINCIPAL OF BONDS AND ANY COST OF EQUIPMENT FOR SUCH ACTIVITIES 
MAY BE CHARGED AGAINST SAID FUND ON ORDER OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER. 
ANY BALANCE OF RECEIPTS ABOVE EXPENDITURES SHALL REMAIN IN SAID FUND TO 
BE USED FOR ITS EDUCATIONAL SERVICES ACTIVITIES AND FOR THE ACQUISITION, 
AS PROVIDED BY SECTION 4-26, ALTERATION AND REPAIRS OF REAL PROPERTY 
FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FACILITIES, EXCEPT SUCH SUMS AS MAY BE REQUIRED 
TO BE TRANSFERRED FROM TIME TO TIME TO ANY FUND FOR THE REDEMPTION OF 
BONDS AND PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON BONDS, PROVIDED CAPITAL PROJECTS 
COSTING OVER FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS SHALL REQUIRE THE APPROVAL OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OR, WHEN THE .GENERAL ASSEMBLY IS NOT IN SESSION, OF THE 
FINANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

Section 2 . 

Section 10-322 of the 1969 Supplement to the General Statutes is repealed 
and the following is substituted in lieu thereof: 

As used in sections 10-9 and 10-160 and this chapter, "the state 
system of higher education" or "system" means (1) The University of 
Connecticut, and all branches thereof established or authorized prior 
to January 1, 1965, (2) the state colleges, (3) state-supported regional 
community colleges , , (4) the state technical colleges , [and] (5) the 
central office staff of the commission for higher education, AND (6) 
THE BOARD FOR STATE ACADEMIC AWARDS, and "constituent units" means 
those units enumerated in subsections (1) to [(5) ] (6) , inclusive, of 
this section. 

Section 3 . 

Subsection (A) (2) of Section 10-324 of the 1969 Supplement to the General 
Statutes is repealed and the; following is substituted in lieu thereof: 

(2) establish an advisory council for higher education with representa- 
tives from public and private ^institutions to study methods and proposals 
for coordinating efforts of all such institutions in providing a stimu- 
lating and enriched educational environment for the citizens of the state 
[,] INCLUDING MEASURES TO IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH 
ALTERNATIVE AND NONTRADITIONAL. APPROACHES SUCH AS EXTERNAL DEGREES AND 
/CREDIT BY EXAMINATION . 

Section 4 . 

Section 10-326 of the 1969 Supplement to the General Statutes is repealed 
and the following is substituted in lieu thereof: 

In addition to other powers granted in the general statutes, authority 
and responsibility for the operation of the state's public institutions 
-of higher education ahall be vested in (1) the board of trustees of The; 
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University of Connecticut which shall have exclusive responsibility for 
programs leading to doctcxral degrees and post-baccalaureate professional 
degrees, (2) the board of trustees of the state colleges which shall 
have special responsibility for the preparation of personnel for the 
public schools of the state including master* s degree pro:grams and other 
graduate study in education, and authority for providing liberal arts 
programs, (3) the board of trustees of regional community colleges which 
shall have special responsibility for providing programs of study for 
college transfer, terminal vocational, retraining and continuing education 
leading to occupational certificates or to the degree of associate in 
arts and in sciences , [and] (4) the board of trustees of state technical 
colleges which shall have responsibility for the state technical colleges 
and programs leading to the degree of associate in applied science and 
such other appropriate degrees or certificates as are approved by the 
commission on higher education and for such terminal vocational retraining 
and continuing education programs leading to occupational certificates 
as are appropriate to a technical college [.] 

, AND (5) THE BOARD FOR STATE ACADEMIC AWARDS WHICH SHALL HAVE RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR THE AWARD OF EXTERNAL DEGREES AND CREDITS EARNED BY 
- EXAMINATION AND OTHER FORMS OF VALIDATION AND EVALUATION OF LEARNING 
INCLUDING TRANSFER OF CREDIT AND SHALL ALSO HAVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE OPPORTUNITIES IN POST SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
THROUGH ALTERNATIVE MODES OF RECOGNITION OF ^EARNING AND "THE DELIVERY OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. 

Section 5 . 

The sum of $ 113,850 is appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1974 
to carry out the provisions ot this act and particularly to enable the 
Commission fbr Higher Education to assist in the planning and implemen- 
tation of pilot projects for guidance, public information, registration 
services and the earning: of degrees and credits by examination. 

Section 6 . 

This act shall take effect from its passage. 
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